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CHAPTER  I. 

^yORKS  AXD  FAITH. 

Ealph  Lexxox  was  at  length  faMy  settled 
at  home.  Some  weeks  had  passed  since  his 
last  visit  to  the  Wartons,  whom  he  saw 
more  than  once  during  his  short  stay  in 
London ;  and  he  was  now  established  formally 
in  his  drear  old  honse  by  the  Waterdale 
lake.  There  he  lived  in  a  sort  of  hermitage, 
with  the  old  Beck  people  for  his  domestic 
staff. 

Eut  of  some  of  his  neighbours  he  saw  a 
good  deal.  While  he  was  yet  doubtful 
about  the  prospect  of  a  renewal  of  his  ac- 
quaintance  with   the   Alwyns,    the   Eector 
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broke  in  upon  him  with  a  hearty  phrase 
and  a  warm  smile,  and  they  became  friends 
forthwith.  Alwyn  had  long  wanted  just 
such  an  associate  in  the  dull  little  place — a 
man  who  was  at  once  a  scholar  and  no  pe- 
dant, with  masculine  ways  and  some  dash 
of  originality.  He  had  a  decided  liking  for 
university  men  ;  and  though  he  might  have 
liked  Lennon  equally  well  in  any  case,  yet 
it  was  the  convenient  basis  of  a  bond  of 
friendship  that  they  both  hailed,  even  at  a 
considerable  interval  of  time,  from  the  same 
scholastic  soil.  Before  a  week  had  passed 
they  met  almost  every  day. 

At  first  Ealph  fought  a  little  shy  of  the 
Eector's  wife.  She  was  so  very  pretty,  and 
dressed  so  very  handsomely,  that  our  friend 
could  hardly  believe  there  was  anything  in 
her,  and  assumed  at  the  outset  that  between 
her  and  him  there  could  be  no  possible  sym- 
pathy. Indeed  he  kept  so  decidedly  aloof 
from  her,  that  Myra  became  piqued  and 
annoyed,   and   "did  not  like  him  at  all;" 
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l3ut,  nevertheless,  was  quite  resolved  not  to 
permit  her  existence  to  be  ignored,  and 
fairly  set  herself  to  break  down  what  she 
considered  his  misogynist  tendencies.  Of 
course  she  easily  succeeded.  Alas,  there 
are  no  misogynists,  except  among  the  deni- 
zens of  the  gyneeceum.  Xobody  hates  wo- 
men but  a  woman.  Ealph  Lennon  was  only 
shy,  not  cynical;  and  he  soon  found  that 
there  was  something  in  Myra  Alwyn  better 
than  a  love  for  fine  clothes.  He  came  to 
like  her,  to  talk  frankly  to  her  now  and 
then,  and  to  believe  he  was  beginning  to 
understand  her.  She  had  set  out  by  re- 
solving to  dislike  him;  is  it  any  wonder 
that  she  soon  came  to  take  a  pleasure  in 
his  company  ? 

He  dined  with  them  often ;  he  looked  in 
upon  them  at  all  hours ;  he  read  in  Dr. 
Alwyn's  library;  he  rode  by  Mrs.  Alwyn's 
side;  he  lifted  her  to  her  saddle,  he  lifted 
her  down;  he  acted  as  her  faithful  honest 
cavalier  in  many  of  her  village  journey ings. 
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His  presence  decidedly  infused  a  freshness 
into  a  life  somewliat  monotonous  and  staid 
for  one  so  young.  The  men  of  the  locality 
were  dreadfully  dull ;  the  women  seemed  to 
Myra  much  duller.  She  was  deeply  attached 
to  her  husband,  and  could  perhaps  have  done 
very  well  without  any  other  society  than 
his;  but  it  has  been  frankly  said  already 
that  her  love  for  him  was  a  quiet  glow,  not 
an  all-absorbing  rapture.  Therefore  there 
was  room  for  other  society  besides  that  of 
her  husband :  and  it  so  happened  that  just 
at  this  time  Ealph  Lennon  filled  the  place. 
So,  having  begun  by  scolding  him  to  her 
husband,  she  then  went  on  to  praise  him 
loudly ;  and  then  to  say  hardly  anything 
about  him,  but  to  look  for  him  silently,  and 
gladden  when  he  came. 

Meanwhile  to  Ealph  she  was  an  interest- 
ing acquaintance;  perhaps  a  valued  friend; 
certainly  nothing  more.  He  had  work  of 
his  own  which  deeply  engrossed  him,  and 
about  which  ho  talked  more  to  Dr.  Alwyn 
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than  to  Dr.  Alwyn's  wife.  His  days  were 
passing  in  a  congenial  and  pleasant  activity. 
Perhaps  lie  was  about  as  happy  just  at  this 
short  season  of  his  life  as  a  lonely  disap- 
pointed man  could  well  expect  to  be. 

This  was  his  mode  of  life.  He  had  posi- 
tively and  seriously  set  himself  to  work  to 
build  a  model  village  on  his  side  of  the  lake. 
This  was  his  expiation.  Aided  by  his  stout 
friend  Tom  Berry,  he  had  got  masons,  car- 
penters, and  bricklayers  all  about  him ;  and 
he  looked  after  their  work  for  a  great  part 
of  the  day.  He  had  resolutely  declined  the 
services  of  any  professional  architect,  be- 
lieving that  any  two  sensible  men — for  ex- 
ample, Berry  and  himself — could  plan  out  an 
ordinary  cottage  as  well  as  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  or  Sir  Charles  Barry,  and  knowing  that 
many  additional  cottages  could  be  raised  for 
an  architect's  fee.  He  was  great  upon  ven- 
tilation, water,  and  separate  homes;  and  in 
Cumberland  one  is  not  compelled  by  the  ex- 
pensiveness  of  ground  and  materials  to  build 
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a  pliilantliropic  barrack,  and  stow  a  poor 
colony  away  in  it.  Lennon  found  that  a 
very  neat  and  pretty  cottage  might  be  built 
on  his  plan  for  eighty  or  a  hundred  pounds ; 
and  two  or*  three  thousand  pounds  would 
therefore  go  a  long  way  to  the  raising  of  a 
village.  The  raising  of  one  village  even 
would  enable  him  to  test  the  experiment  he 
had  long  had  at  heart,  and  in  the  same  pro- 
cess to  relieve  his  mind  of  a  weight  by 
doing  some  good  for  somebody  in  the  world. 
Lennon' s  mind  was  long  filled  with  a 
deep,  almost  a  morbid,  anxiety  to  ''do  some 
good."  A  devout  Eoman  Catholic  actuated 
by  such  feelings  would  have  become  a 
Trappist,  perhaps,  or  gone  on  a  mission  to 
the  Japanese ;  a  Protestant  of  our  days,  if 
he  belonged  to  one  school,  would  have  re- 
lieved his  soul  by  erecting  an  altar,  lighting 
candles,  and  listening  to  the  confessions  of 
girls ;  if  to  another  school,  would  have 
vented  his  noble  passion  in  fierce  anathemas 
against  Popery  or  free  thought.     Lennon' s 
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penitential  anxiety  took  tlie  form  of  a  pas- 
sionate desire — yes,  a  very  passion — to  do 
some  practical  good.  And  one  of  the  old 
strong  faiths  lie  cherished  "was  a  belief  in 
the  self-governing,  self-pnrifying  power  of 
men.  So  he  resolved  to  fonnd,  near  his 
father's  resting-place,  a  small  community 
which  should  base  its  physical  happiness 
strictly  on  the  physical  laws,  and  its  moral 
welfare  on  its  own  self-governing  power. 

Dreamer  as  to  some  extent  he  was,  yet 
he  did  not  dream  of  a  ISTew-Lanark  or 
Brook -Farm  scheme.  These  based  them- 
selves on  an  attempt  to  conquer  human 
nature,  to  force  or  stimulate  men  into  what 
Macaulay  calls  an  impossible  frame  of  mind. 
Lennon's  scheme  was  that  human  natui'e 
should  have  its  own  way  and  guide  itself. 
He  meant  to  found  at  least  one  little  com- 
munity, where  the  ^^  common  sense  of  all" 
should  rule,  and  where  the  laws  of  physical 
health  should  receive  in  the  first  instance  a 
^fair   chance.     I^othing   grander   than   that 
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was  his  idea.  Eich  men,  paternal  land- 
owners, and  peers,  for  example,  build  model 
villages  often,  and  bring  their  friends  from 
Belgravia  and  Park-lane  to  look  at  them ; 
but  only  the  shell  of  the  dwelling  is  im- 
proved, if  even  that,  and  the  dweller  is  little 
better  than  the  doll  in  a  dolPs  house  which 
the  childish  proprietor  shows  with  all  the 
pride  of  ownership  and  absolute  mastery  to 
her  little  companions.  Lennon  flattered 
himself  that  his  scheme  would  be  rather 
different  from  that ;  quite  the  reverse  of  that 
in  fact. 

The  groimd  on  which  he  was  laying  out 
the  lines  of  his  village  was  part  of  a  little 
plain — a  very  waste — lying  between  the 
hills  and  the  lake.  There  was  plenty  of 
room  for  expansion,  if  the  scheme  should 
succeed.  The  village  might  almost  swell 
into  a  town,  and  pleasantly  encircle  the 
water.  But,  in  any  case,  it  was  to  be  a 
town  for  the  poor.  A  town  of  paupers  is  a 
common  sight  enough,  in  Ireland  at  least; 
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but  a  town  wholly  of  poor,  and  absolutely 
without  paupers,  would  be  something  new 
in  comfortable,  money-getting,  money-loving 
England.  Each  house  was  to  be  small,  and 
was  to  stand  apart,  with  a  patch  of  ground 
its  own  possession — a  patch  of  waste  as  yet, 
of  desert  sand,  which  the  magic  of  property 
was  to  convert  into  a  garden.  Every  dwell- 
ing was  to  be,  above  all  things,  perfect  in  its 
arrangements  for  air  and  water  and  clean- 
liness. Trees  were  to  grow  and  flowers 
were  to  blossom  everywhere.  Necessarily 
the  cottages  were  to  be  of  varying  sizes ;  but 
Lennon  was  anxious  to  have  them  as  much 
as  possible  arranged  on  a  plan  to  discourage, 
if  not  actually  to  preclude,  a  joint  occupa- 
tion. Of  course  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren was  to  form  a  prime  raisoji  d'etre  for 
the  village.  There  were  to  be  playgrounds, 
and  schools,  and  a  lecture-room,  and  a  great 
telescope  for  the  use  of  the  classes,  and 
divers  other  grand  appliances  for  the  culture 
of  mind  and  body.     And  the  result  was  to 
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be  a  model  colony  or  villagCj  to  be  estab- 
lished upon  pliilosophically-cooperative  and 
universal-benevolence  principles. 

Of  course  be  was  to  receive  rents  ?  He 
did  not  mean  to  rear  a  brood  of  paupers  ? 
So  be  miglit  in  time  come  to  make  money 
by  the  speculation  ? 

"No,  Tbere  was  tlie  odd  part  of  the 
business.  He  gave  away  tbe  cottages  abso- 
lutely. He  was  never  to  have  a  fartliing 
by  tbem.  Tbe  colony  was  to  pay  rents  to 
itself — rents  to  be  fixed  by  itself;  tbe  money 
was  to  go  into  tbe  common  fund ;  tbe  com- 
mon fund  to  be  employed  for  mutual  im- 
provement, and  for  extending  tbe  boundaries 
of  tbe  village,  by  buying  more  land  and 
building  other  houses.  Lennon  was  not 
even  to  be  the  patriarch  or  despot  of  the 
village.  It  was  to  be  governed  by  itself — 
that  is,  by  its  self-elected  committee — and 
rigid  rules  were  to  be  laid  down  for  the 
expulsion  of  refractory  or  ill  -  conducted 
members.      Over   this    latter    part    of  the 
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scheme  Lennon  pondered  long.  Must  the 
ill -conducted  be  always  expelled?  Does 
social  expulsion  ever  turn  the  ill-conducted 
into  well-conducted  ?  After  much  puzzling, 
he  came  despondently  to  the  conclusion  that, 
if  his  scheme  were  to  work  even  for  a 
year,  he  must  adopt  in  this  respect  the  old- 
fashioned  policy  of  the  world  he  had  come 
to  reform,  and  begin  by  resolving  that  the 
righteous  must  be  allowed  to  drive  the  sia- 
ners  into  banishment. 

In  fact,  Lennon  was  a  dreamer,  endowed 
with  the  unusual  activity  which  really  sets 
itself  to  work  out  its  dreams.  He  was  for- 
tunate in  having  by  his  side,  to  begin  with, 
one  man  who  believed  in  him.  Tom  Berry, 
having  dreamed  away  half  his  own  life  over 
an  impossible  reconstmction  of  the  English 
Constitution  on  the  Rye  points  of  the  Char- 
ter, and  beginning  at  last  to  discover  with 
sadness  that  most  people  had  forgotten  even 
to  denounce  or  laugh  at  the  poor  Charter 
itself,  was  rejoiced  to  be  one  of  the  priests 
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of  a  scheme  which  proposed  to  set  up  a 
model  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  English 
people.  A  village  in  an  obscure  part  of  a 
northern  county  could  not  do  a  great  deal 
in  the  way  of  example  to  humanity,  were  it 
never  so  perfect  a  model;  but  Lennon  and 
his  man  Friday  went  sturdily  to  work,  on 
Carlyle's  manly  princii^le  that  if  you  would 
have  the  world  heroic  you  must  first  make  a 
hero  of  yourself,  and  then  you  have  one 
hero  at  least  to  begin  with.  If  you  would 
have  a  model  world,  set  to  work  and  make 
your  own  village  a  model ;  and  so  you  may 
have  one  model  street,  or  even  cottage,  to 
start  with. 

The  village  was  marked  out ;  some 
foundations  began  to  rise  already;  and  the 
neighbours  lifted  eyes  and  hands,  grinned, 
sneered,  wondered,  and  in  rare  cases  ad- 
mired. Of  the  betterrclass  people  around, 
some  thought  Lennon  a  madman,  some  a 
benevolent  idiot,  and  a  few  hinted  that  he 
had  picked  up  some  smart  notions  in  Aus- 
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tralia,  and  that  doubtless  the  thing  would 
pay  well,  and  turn  out  a  very  handsome 
speculation  in  the  end.  The  local  attorney, 
who  sustained  this  view,  referred,  in  illus- 
tration of  his  argument,  to  the  first-rate 
thing  Messrs.  Spiers  and  Pond,  the  refresh- 
ment purveyors  from  Australia,  were  now 
making  of  their  new  buffets  and  dining-halls 
at  the  great  London  railway  stations.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  about  it,  he  said ;  all  those 
fellows  from  Australia  had  uncommonly  ener- 
getic, clever  ways  about  them,  and  pushed 
their  schemes  through  where  a  slow,  untra- 
velled  Briton  could  only  realise  a  dead  fail- 
ure. He  was,  therefore,  one  of  the  few  in 
the  neighbourhood  who  were  ready  to  accord 
a  sincere  respect  to  Ealph  Lennon  and  his 
projects. 

What  did  the  Alwyns  think  about  it  ? 

Ealph  had  explained  his  whole  plans  to 
Dr.  Alw}Ti  before  an  inch  of  ground  was 
marked  out.  The  Eector  was  amused, 
amazed ;  could  hardly  believe  in  the  serious- 
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ness  of  the  project ;  then  began  to  be  inter- 
ested and  to  admire.  At  least,  he  sincerely 
admired  the  projector,  while  he  felt  a  thrill 
of  sadness  and  pity  over  what  he  made  np 
his  mind,  in  anticipation,  must  be  the  fate 
of  the  scheme.  Dr.  Alwyn  had  ceased  to 
believe  in  progress  made  by  sudden  springs. 

'^Can  we  leap  over  our  own  shadow?" 
he  asked  Ealph,  half  sadly,  half  sportively ; 
and  purposely  quoting  from  one  of  Lennon's 
literary  heroes  and  prophets. 

^'No,"  replied  Lennon;  '^  but  Goethe 
never  said  that,  if  our  shadow  falls  upon  our 
work  and  prevents  us  from  seeing  how  to  do 
it,  we  may  not  take  up  a  new  position  and 
labour  in  the  light." 

Dr.  Ahvyn  did  not  argue  the  point.  He 
was  one  of  the  very,  very  few  men  who 
would  rather  see  a  human  being  attempt  to 
do  right  in  his  own  way  than  do  nothing 
because  of  the  fear  of  going  wrong. 

Myra,  too,  felt  her  own  thrill  of  strange, 
half- painful    admiration   for   the    eccentric 
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freshness  and  resolution  of  the  projector. 
But  a  vague  suspicion  of  the  project  filled 
her  from  the  first.  She  feared,  not  that  it 
would  fail,  but  that  it  would  succeed.  She 
did  not  like  the  sound  of  the  scheme.  In 
Schiller's  Don  Carlos  there  is  a  conversa- 
tion between  King  Philip  and  the  Marquis 
of  Posa,  in  which  the  latter  explains  his 
reasons  for  quitting  the  king's  service. 
Posa  speaks  of  liberty  and  himian  rights ; 
and  the  shrewd  tyrant,  jumping  to  no  erro- 
neous conclusion,  tiu-ns  sharply  round  and 
says,  "  You  are  a  Protestant  I"  Myra's 
rigid  dogmatism  was  in  its  way  as  keen  and 
suspicious  as  Philip's.  When  she  heard  of 
Lennon's  schemes  of  beneficence,  and  co- 
operation, and  individual  self-government, 
she  felt  her  heart  contract,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  exclaiming,  ^^This  is  free-thinking  I" 

'^Is  Mr.  Lennon  a  Eitualist,  dear?"  she 
asked  of  her  husband. 

'^IN'o,  Myra,  I  think  not;  I  am  sure  not, 
now  that  I  recollect  some  talk  I  had  with 
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liim  once  on  the  subject.  He  is  rather  in- 
clined to  laugh  at  the  thing  and  let  it  pass 
— as  I  am." 

^ '  He  is  surely  not  a  Eoman  Catholic,  love  ?" 
^'N'onsense,  Myra !  how  can   you  ask? 
Of  course  he  is  not." 

'^  Then  pray,  dear  Alwyn,  what  is  he  ?" 
^'  Eeally,  I  never  asked  him.  You  know 
I  don't  ask  men  like  him,  educated  and 
good  men,  such  questions,  or  approve  of 
their  being  asked,  or  even  hinted  at.  I 
assume  of  course — in  fact  I  have  no  doubt 
on  the  matter — that  he  is  just  a  sound  Pro- 
testant, like  you  and  me." 

^'  But  you  told  me  that  he  got  into  some 
difficulty  when  at  college,  AVi'ote  something 
or  published  something  that  was  not  exactly 
sound  Protestantism  ?" 

^'Yes,  dear;  but  that  was  a  long  time 
ago — when  he  was  little  more  than  a  boy, 
and  was  passing  through  that  phase  of  half 
poetic,  wholly  nonsensical  infidelity  that  we 
all  go  thi'ough.     My  dear  child,  I  used  to 
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deyonr  Yolney  in  secret  once  upon  a  time ; 
and  I  don't  know  that  I  had  even  quite  got 
out  of  that  feeble  condition  of  intellect  when 
the  Vestiges  of  Creation  came  np." 

^'  Yes,  that  is  quite  true  and  sensible ; 
and  I  am  sure  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
suspect  unjustly ;  but  don't  you  think  there 
is  something  rather  odd  about  this  project 
of  Mr.  Lennon's  ?" 

''Very  odd  indeed,  Myra.  Quite  non- 
sensical, I  am  afraid.  The  village  is  sure 
to  be  called  'Lennon's  Folly.'  But  I 
rather  admire  his  energy  and  courage ;  he 
does  not  care  anything  about  being  laughed 
at,  which  I  fear  would  sadly  alarm  and  do; 
ter  vie.  And  then  he  has  shown  me  all 
the  details ;  it  really  will  not  cost  so  very 
much.  He  counts  on  giving  away  some 
three  thousand  pounds.  I  wish  none  of  our 
county  magnates  ever  spent  a  bigger  sum 
for  a  worse  purpose." 

Mrs.  Alwyn  said  no  more;  but  she 
thought  none  the  less. 

VOL.  II.  c 
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Dr.  Alwyn  went  very  often  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  buiklings,  and  had  many  a 
pleasant  talk  with  Lennon,  who,  dressed  in 
an  old  coat  that  would  have  looked  becom- 
ing in  the  bush,  and  generally  smoking  a 
cigar,  superintended  everything,  and  put  in 
many  an  experimental  effort  in  sawing,  plas- 
tering, and  digging,  sometimes  to  the  great 
discomfort  of  the  protesting  professional 
workmen.  Dr.  Alwyn  usually  came  away 
admiring,  if  not  hopeful. 

Myra  went  up  likewise  and  surveyed 
the  operations.  She  was  conducted  by  Tom 
Berry  over  the  brickheaps  and  plankings 
and  piles  of  stones.  Lennon  happened  to 
be  away  just  then;  but  Deny  did  the 
honours  with  a  grave  self-possession  that 
charmed  Mrs.  Alwyn.  He  thought  he  had 
never  seen  a  more  graceful,  gracious  figure, 
as  she  picked  her  steps  daintily  from  place 
to  place;  and,  with  skii'ts  well  kilted, 
stepped  lightly  as  Eemus  over  yet  embryo 
walls.     lie  paid  her  the  highest  tribute  his 
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heart  conld  give;  for  he  thought,  with  a 
heayy  pang  that  almost  broke  into  a  sob,  that 
she  looked  like  poor,  poor  Mary,  that  day, 
— 0,  so  long  ago, — soon  after  they  were  mar- 
ried, when  they  went  to  Dulwich  together, 
and  she  wore  a  pnrple  gown  which  she  had 
secretly  made  to  surjorise  him,  and  never 
showed  to  him  nntil  she  came  downstairs 
dressed  and  ready  to  go.  He  looked  so 
strangely  at  Mrs.  Alwyn  that  she  wondered 
at  his  gaze;  whereon  he  crushed  down  his 
feelings,  and  compelled  his  face  to  wear  its 
ordinary  expression. 

'^  How  long  have  you  been  here,  Mr. 
Berry  ?"  asked  Myra  as  she  was  leaving  the 
place. 

She  always  took  care  to  learn  people^s 
names,  and  to  call  them  by  name,  especially 
when  speaking  to  those  poorer  than  herself. 
AH  manner  of  commanders — from  Marl- 
borough to  Claverhouse — are  reported  to 
have  secured  the  favour  and  affection  of 
their  soldiers  by  always  taking  care  to  re- 
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member  a  man's  name,  and  to  call  him  by 
it. 

^^  Only  a  few  days,  ma'am.  But  I  was  in 
these  parts  long  ago,  when  I  was  a  young 
man ;  before  you  were  born,  I  daresay." 

"  Indeed  !  There  was  very  little  church 
accommodation  here  then,  I  should  think. 
You  know  our  church,  Mr.  Berry  ?  Have 
you  been  there  ?" 

^^  IN'o,  ma'am,  I  have  not." 

'^ISTot  yet,  I  suppose.  But  I  hope  we 
shall  see  you  there.  Dr.  Alwyn  will  look 
out  for  you." 

^'  Thank  ye,  ma'am.  You're  very  kind  ; 
but  I  don't  go  to  church." 

''  0,  indeed  !  I  beg  pardon  ;  I  did  not 
know  that  you  were  a  Dissenter.  There  are 
chapels  here ;  and  I  believe  good  and  pious 
ministers  to  preach  in  them."  A  splendid 
burst  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  lady. 

''Yes,  ma'am;  I  have  no  doubt.  I 
hope  there  are  good  men  among  all  the  lots. 
But  the  truth  is  I  never  was   much   of  a 
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cliTircli-goer.  If  I  went  anywhere,  I  think 
I  shouki  go  to  the  okl  Chiu'ch — the  Church 
of  okl  England ;  but  I  don't,  ma'am, — I 
don't  go  anywhere." 

^^  Indeed,  Mr.  Berry  !  You  will  ^^ardon 
me  if  I  say  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it. 
You  seem  so  intelligent  a  man,  so  much  su- 
perior to  your — to  your — " 

^'To  my  class,  ma'am,  you  were  going 
to  say?" 

"  "Well,  yes — to  your  class ;  I  can't  think 
of  any  better  word,  and  indeed  I  don't  mean 
it  in  any  unfriendly  or  disrespectful  sense. 
But  you  are  so  very  intelligent  and  superior 
a  man  that  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  you 
as  indifferent  to  religion  as  you  say." 

''  Not  indifferent  to  religion,  ma'am  ;  at 
least  I  hope  not;  but  church-going  mayn't 
be  religion." 

"  Certainly ;  but  it  is  one  outward  ex- 
pression of  it." 

''  Perhaps  so  :  with  some  people  it  is,  no 
doubt;  but  it  is  only  one  outward  expres- 
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si  on  at  all  events,  and  there  are  others 
that  come  more  natural  to  other  people ; 
and  maybe  some  don't  thinli  any  outward 
expression  necessary  at  all.  But  I'm  fond 
of  my  class,  ma'am,  and  I'd  like  to  be  proud 
of  it  too ;  and  I  don't  see  that  the  higher 
classes — excuse  me,  ma'am — ever  took  much 
thought  to  give  them  their  equal  rights, 
except  the  right  of  going  to  church,  and 
that  not  on  an  equality  neither.  "When 
they  let  us  vote  with  them,  and  counsel 
with  them,  and  talk  up  to  them,  and  recog- 
nise our  rights  as  we  have  to  recognise 
theirs,  then,  ma'am,  perhaps  it  wouldn't  be 
so  difficult  to  get  us  to  pray  with  them.  I 
saw  a  little  book,  ma'am,  you  left  the  other 
day  with  one  of  the  men  yonder,  and  I  read 
part  of  it.  It  made  a  deal  of  complaint 
about  the  churches  being  empty,  and  the 
Popish  chapels  always  full.  Yes,  it's  quite 
true.  Perhaps  you  have  never  been  in 
Ireland,  ma'am ;  but  I  have.  I've  seen  the 
chapels  there  crammed  every  Sunday,  and 
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the  poor  creatures — Pagans  you  and  I  tliink 
'em,  ma'am  —  crowded  together  on  their 
knees,  and  covering  the  whole  chapel-yard ; 
and  I've  seen  the  great  stone  chapels  with 
spii'es — chapels  like  churches,  as  big  as  four 
of  that  yonder — built  out  of  the  voluntary 
ha'pence  of  a  population  of  poor  peasants. 
And  why  is  this,  ma'am  ?  I'll  tell  you ;  and 
you  can  explain  it  to  the  lady  or  gentleman 
— lady  most  likely — who  wrote  the  little 
book.  It's  because  the  Church  there  is  a 
democracy,  ma'am ;  it's  the  people's  Church, 
and  they  love  it,  as  we  all  love  whatever  is 
our  own.  That's  the  secret,  ma'am.  Make 
your  Church  a  democracy  too ;  and  you  won't 
have  to  tout  for  the  attendance  of  the  work- 
ing man.  Excuse  me,  ma'am,  if  I've  talked 
too  freely.  I  wouldn't  do  it  but  that  I  see 
you  are  a  real  lady  who  can  understand  a 
difference,  and  put  up  with  it.  I'd  never 
talk  so  to  a  lady's-maid.  But  I'm  an  old 
Chartist,  ma'am,  and  too  fond  of  talking; 
and  I  ask  your  pardon." 
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"Chartist  or  not,"  replied  Mjiaj  "you 
have  talked  openly  and  frankly  ;  and  your 
frankness  is  a  compliment.  But  I  hope  and 
firmly  believe  you  are  not  a  free-thinker  for 
all.'' 

"  Free  thought,  ma'am,  is  the  only  thing 
we  poor  fellows  have  free,  except  the  air 
and  the  grave ;  and  even  them  aren't  free  in 
London." 

Mrs.  Alwyn  left  him.  She  was  much 
surprised,  not  a  little  alarmed,  a  great  deal 
disheartened.  She  had  never  before  heard 
from  living  and  believing  lips  the  old  vain 
complaints  of  the  inequality  of  classes  and 
the  political  servitude  of  the  working  man. 
This  phase  of  thought,  now  so  rapidly  nar- 
rowing, and  soon,  let  us  hope,  wholly  to 
disappear,  had  never  before  exliibited  it- 
self thus  to  her  eyes.  When  the  Chartists 
mustered  on  Kennington-common,  and  the 
scenes  which  Alton  Locke  describes  were 
real,  she  wore  trousers,  and  was  learning  to 
trundle  a  hoop.     She  had  read  Alton  Locke, 
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since,  but  only  in  the  spirit  in  which  she 
read  Ivanhoe ;  and  the  Chartist  tailor  seemed 
to  her  as  completely  a  figure  of  the  past  as 
the  Saxon  swineherd  or  Isaac  of  York.  She 
always  supposed  that  at  present  the  working 
men  were  perfectly  contented  with  their 
political  and  social  condition.  She  thought 
indeed  that  the  wealthier  classes  did  not  do 
half  enough  for  them  in  the  way  of  educa- 
tion, friendly  advice,  good  example,  genial 
intercourse,  and  chiu^ch-building.  Eut  she 
assumed  that  the  good  and  honest  working 
man  always,  as  an  essential  quality  of  his 
virtue  and  honesty,  disclaimed  any  interest 
in  politics,  and  wanted  nothing  better  than 
to  be  properly  governed  by  his  superiors. 
Working  men  were  of  two  classes — the  bad 
and  the  good.  The  bad  showed  his  badness 
by  drinking  too  much  beer,  and  kicking  his 
wife  in  the  stomach ;  the  good  demonstrated 
his  goodness  by  keeping  sober,  loving  his 
family,  and  always  eschewing  politics.  So 
Mrs.  Alw}Ti's  ideas  shaped  themselves.    Tom 
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Berry  was  to  lier  a  new,  strange,  and  some- 
wliat  alarming  phenomenon. 

If  these  were  the  ideas  of  the  man, 
what  might  the  views  of  the  master  be  ? 
"What  might  they  not  be  ? 

Mrs.  Alwyn  happened  to  pass  another 
day  by  the  scene  of  the  operations.  Lennon 
was  there,  and  saw  her.  He  flung  away 
his  cigar  when  she  came  in  sight,  and  strode 
forward  to  welcome  her.  His  manner  was 
at  first  a  good  deal  less  composed  than  that 
of  Tom  Berry  had  been.  Half  uncon- 
sciously and  because  of  his  embarrassment, 
half  purposely  and  to  hide  the  embarrass- 
ment, he  put  into  his  manner  a  dash  of  that 
light  cynicism  which  so  many  men  adopt 
when  talking  to  women  with  whom  they 
are  not  perfectly  at  ease  and  sympathetic. 
Lennon  did  not  as  yet  quite  understand  Myra. 
"Not  did  she  quite  understand  him ;  but  of 
the  two  her  perceptions  went  nearer  to  the 
truth  than  his. 

''What  an  odd  original  sort  of  person 
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jou  have  got  here,  Mr.  Lennon !"  she  said 
in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes'  talk  over  the 
progress  of  the  buildings.  ^^Do  you  know 
he  quite  puzzled  and  surprised  me  the  other 
day?" 

''  Whom  do  you  mean,  Mrs.  Alwyn  ?" 

'^  The  person  who  showed  me  all  this. 
There  he  is  yonder,  talking  to  those  masons. 
Your  superintendent,  or  what  is  he? — Mr. 
Berry." 

^'  0,  my  friend  Tom  Berry." 

''  Is  he  a  friend  ?" 

''  Certainly." 

Affectation  !  Eadicalism !  Sentiment 
put  on.  Liberty  and  equality  ! — stuff  and 
nonsense !  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it. 
So  thought  Mrs.  Alwyn;  and  she  sKghtly 
shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  Well,  your  friend  Mr.  Berry.  I  talked 
some  time  with  your  friend.  Did  he  tell 
you  ?" 

''  He  did." 

^'  And  he  seemed  to  me  a  remarkable 
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man.  Although  not  perhaps  educated,  yet 
he  spoke  very  well.  What  I  particularly 
liked  about  him  was  his  entire  straight- 
forwardness and  freedom  from  affectation. 
He  was  simple  and  manly  —  rather  rare 
qualities,  I  think,  when  people  seem  to 
believe  it  right  to  affect  so  much  of  eccen- 
tricity and  cynicism." 

''  He  is  a  manly  honest  fellow.  I  liked" 
him  from  the  first  moment  I  spoke  witk 
him.  He  has  suffered  much  lately.  He 
had  a  wife  who  I  believe  was  his  sole  com- 
panion,  and  kept  him  straight  in  every 
way ;  and  now  she's  dead.  She  died  only 
a  few  weeks  ago ;  and  they  had  no  children^ 
and  he  has  neither  kith  nor  kin  in  the  world.'' 

^'  Poor  fellow  I  I  thought  there  was  a 
deep  shadow  over  him.  Did  you  know 
them  long  ?" 

'^  No,  indeed;  I  may  say  a  very  short 
time.  I  never  saw  her.  I  only  went  by 
chance  to  see  him,  and  I  found  him  alone 
— or  almost  alone — with  a  dead  woman.     I 
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liked  him,  Mrs.  Alwyn;  so  would  you,  if 
yon  knew  him.  He  is  a  disap]3ointed  man, 
poor  fellow,  and  I  felt  drawn  to  him.  Do 
you  know  I  only  saw  him  once  before  the 
time  I  went  to  his  house?  But  I  think 
one  cannot  be  mistaken  about  men  like  him. 
I  knew  him  from  the  first." 

^'  And  you  brought  him  down  here," 
thought  Mrs.  AIwjti,  ''he  being  a  common 
workman,  because  you  wished  to  withdraw 
Mm  from  the  associations  of  sorrow,  and  to 
do  him  good.  Just  what  I  should  have 
expected.  But  why  affect  cynicism?  why 
talk  as  if  you  were  idle,  careless,  and  good- 
for-nothing  ?  why  affect  anything  ?" 

^*  It  is  strange,"  she  said  aloud,  ''  that 
such  a  man  with  such  a  sorrow  should  have 
Ms  heathenish  views." 

"^^  What  are  heathenish  views,  Mrs.  Al- 
wyn?" 

^'  His  are,  I  think;  and  I  am  sorry  for 
it.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Lennon,  he  says  he 
never  goes  to  chui'ch?" 
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'^  Indeed,  Mrs.  Alwyn  ?  I  am  sony  if 
poor  Tom  is  a  dowliriglit  heathen.  But  I 
suppose  there  were  some  rather  worthy 
heathens,  were  there  not? — decent  sort  of 
fellows  in  their  way  ?" 

^'  Yes,  I  suppose  some  heathens  were 
good  men ;  but  there  were  excuses  for  them. 
They  were  ignorant  of  the  truth  ;  they 
could  not  be  blamed.  In  our  days  educa- 
tion seems  rather  to  be  the  snare." 

Mrs.  Alwyn  stopped.  She  felt  that  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  get  into  a  theolo- 
gical controversy,  especially  when  she  was 
likely  to  become  angry.  She  was  quite  too 
young  and  pretty  a  woman  to  consent  to 
make  herself  ridiculous  even  in  the  cause 
of  sacred  truth.  The  Goddess  of  Wisdom 
herself  was  woman  enough  to  fling  away 
the  flute  when  it  puffed  her  cheeks.  Myra 
felt  that  her  cheeks  were  reddening;  and 
she  put  theology  aside,  to  take  care  of  itself 
for  the  moment. 

But  she  presently  went  her  way,  think- 
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ing  of  Lennon  and  admiring  wliat  she 
believed  to  be  his  goodness,  and  telling 
herself  it  was  only  his  goodness  she  ad- 
mii-ed,  and  much  vexed  with  doubts  and 
dreads  about  what  she  feared  to  be  his 
want  of  religion ;  for  since  he  had  come 
to  the  neighboui'hood  she  watched  for  him 
every  Sunday  at  church,  and  watched  in 
vain. 

It  so  chanced  that  the  very  first  of 
these  Sundays  she  di'essed  with  even  un- 
usual brilliancy  and  pains;  and  he  never 
came.  iN'ext  Sunday,  growing  alarmed  for 
his  spiritual  welfare,  she  watched  anxiously; 
and  he  never  came.  Her  husband  preached 
a  manly,  vigorous,  and  in  fact  touching 
sermon,  wherein,  according  to  his  wont,  he 
rattled  no  dry  bones  of  theology,  but  only 
touched  on  living  immortal  truths — sublime 
eternal  chords,  to  which  every  heart  not  all 
seared  and  imbruted  vibrates  in  response. 
M^T^a  much  wished  that  Lennon  had  been 
there.     She  thought  of  Lennon  all  the  time. 
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She  applied  every  sentence  of  the  sermon 
mentally  to  Lennon,  and  Lennon  did  not 
come  to  church  that  Sunday. 

The  Sunday  after  the  conversation  with 
Lennon  was  a  crisis.  Myra  had  made  many 
slight  and  expressive  intimations  of  her  hope 
to  see  Lennon  at  church;  and  he  did  not 
come  that  day — clearly  never  meant  to  come 
at  all.  But  more  than  that.  A  day  or  two 
"before,  he  happened  to  be  at  Dr.  Alwyn's 
house ;  and,  as  chance  would  have  it,  a  frag- 
ment of  glowing  silk  of  an  exquisite  purple 
shade  lay  on  Myra's  table,  and  Lennon,  little 
skilled  in  the  art  of  composing  dress,  yet 
could  not  help  involuntarily  remarking  on 
the  beauty  of  the  colour.  "Whereupon  Mjrra 
promptly  declared  that  she  was  delighted, 
for  she  was  going  to  wear  a  di-ess  of  that 
very  silk  next  day,  and  was  glad  to  have 
her  judgment  of  it  confirmed.  And  she  did 
wear  the  dress ;  and  she  looked  very  charm- 
inc: ;  and  she  looked  for  Lennon  at  church — 
and  he   did   not    come.      She   went   home 
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wondering,  vexed,  grieved ;  in  dreadful  fear 
about  Lennon's  religion  and  liis  soul;  in 
some  suspicion,  perhaps  for  the  first  time, 
of  the  nature  of  her  own  feelings.  Eut  she 
kept  the  dress  on,  and  Lennon  did  not  come ; 
and  she  wore  it  next  day,  and  it  so  happened 
that  he  did  not  come.  At  last  she  went 
to  her  dressing-room,  towards  evening,  and 
tore  the  dress  off  and  flung  it  from  her ;  and 
then  became  for  the  first  time  all  red  with 
shame  and  self-condemnation,  and  cried  bit- 
ter tears,  and  positively  dreaded  the  approach 
of  her  husband  until  her  cheeks  and  eyes 
should  have  ceased  to  be  tell-tales. 

She  seemed  to  have  awakened  with  a 
sudden  and  fearful  start — as  a  sleep-walker 
who  just  comes  to  her  senses  and  finds 
herself  on  the  brink  of  a  river.  With  the 
shock  of  self-discovery  came  the  instinctive 
retreat  and  escape.  One  of  weaker  nerves 
might  have  staggered  and  fallen  over.  Myra 
Alwyn  had  a  true  heart  and  a  firm  resolu- 
tion.    She  made  up  her  mind  that  she  must 
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break  off  her  intimacy  with  one  for  whose 
coming  she  began  to  look  out  so  anxiously, 
and  whose  absence  was  a  disappointment. 
Eut  she  had  not  courage  enough  to  look 
this  determination  and  its  true  first  motive 
fairly  in  the  face.  The  very  necessity  of 
such  a  resolution  had  shame  in  it  which  she 
dared  not  encounter.  So  she  fell  back  upon 
the  narrowness  of  her  religious  training,  and 
told  herself  that,  if  Mr.  Lennon  should  prove 
to  be  anything  but  what  she  considered  a 
true  Cliristian,  neither  she  nor  her  husband 
must  be  perilled  by  the  intercourse  of  an 
unbeliever.  Nor  was  this  quite  insincere. 
Her  dread  of  heterodoxy — at  all  events,  of 
heresy — was  deep-rooted  and  genuine.  She 
was  literally  afraid  of  what  the  Poet-laui^eate 
terms  honest  doubt. 

This  was  almost  immediately  after  the 
conversation  about  Tom  Ecrry's  defective 
theology.  It  was  that  conversation,  indeed, 
which  caused  Lennon  to  keep  away  from 
Dr.  Alwyn's  for  a  day  or  two.  He  thought 
he  saw  clearly  enough  what  the  Eector's 
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wife  meant.  He  thus  translated  it  into 
plain  English:  ^'We  cannot  catechise  you 
or  find  fault  with  yon  about  your  religion, 
because  you  are  supposed  to  be  a  gentleman, 
and  above  Sunday-school  teaching.  But  if 
you  were  a  working  man,  we  would  insist 
upon  knowing  your  views,  and,  so  far  as  we 
could,  making  yoiu'  errors  penal.''  At  first 
he  felt  vexed  and  offended,  and  thought  he 
had  better  keep  his  errors  and  himself  apart; 
and  he  did  remain  away  for  a  day  or  two,  as 
has  been  related.  Then  he  said  to  himself, 
^^No;  there  is  no  need  of  sulkiness,  and 
there  shall  be  no  concealment.  I'll  meet 
the  matter  fairly.  They  shall  know,  frankly 
and  at  once,  the  worst." 

He  went  up  to  Dr.  Alwyn's  the  very- 
next  day.  Myra  was  on  the  steps  of  the 
door  just  as  he  entered  the  lawn.  She  was 
in  a  riding-habit,  and  her  pony  was  being 
brought  round  from  the  stable.  She  was 
about  to  scour  the  neighbouring  villages  on. 
some  good  errand  or  other. 
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Dr.  Alwyn  was,  unfortunately,  not  at 
home ;  and  Lennon  was  disappointed.  Hav- 
ing made  up  his  mind  to  come  to  a  distinct 
understanding,  it  was  provoking  to  find  that 
he  had  come  for  nothing.  His  face  so  dis- 
tinctly expressed  disappointment  that  Mrs. 
Alwyn  could  not  help  asking  whether  it  was 
anything  very  particular  ah  out  which  he 
wanted  to  speak  with  her  husband.  Lennon 
rushed  at  the  opening  thus  made. 

^^No,  Mrs.  Alwyn;  not  anything  very 
serious,  perhaps,  but  something  which  I  feel 
that  I  ought  to  say.  I  will  say  it  to  you,  if 
you  will  allow  me." 

''  Certainly,  Mr.  Lennon."  She  was  sur- 
prised, and  almost  agitated.  ^^"Will  you 
<3ome  in  ?" 

^' Thank  you,  no.     Here,  if  you  please." 

She  came  down  the  steps,  the  skirt  of 
her  riding-dress  thrown  over  her  arm. 

^^Mrs.  Alwyn,  the  truth  is  that  some- 
thing you  said  the  other  day  made  me  think 
that  perhaps  you  and  Dr.  Alwyn  have  been 
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disappoiuted  at  not  finding  in  me  a  sym- 
patliy — a  religions  sympathy,  I  mean — 
which  I  cannot  give.  I  think  I  onght  to 
tell  yon  frankly  why.  To  me  such  things 
matter  nothing — no  one's  religions  opinions 
conld  repel  me  from  him.  Bnt  I  am  qnite 
aware — nobody  can  know  it  better — that  my 
views  may  repel  others.  It  is  right  that  no 
one  shonld  be  deceived  on  the  point,  else  I 
shonld  be  ashamed  to  come  here  and  talk  so 
much  about  myself.  But  the  truth — which 
I  think  you  ought  to  know — is  that  my  re- 
ligious convictions  are  not  yours,  or  those  of 
most  persons.  Mrs.  Alwyn,  I  am  what  I 
suppose  you  would  call  an  infidel." 

There  was  ever  so  slight  a  tone  of  con- 
tempt in  his  voice  as  he  spoke  these  words. 

''0  no,  Mr.  Lennon;  that  I  cannot  be- 
lieve. You  wrong  yourself.  You  are  no 
infidel.  You  who  —  no,  it's  quite  impos- 
sible." 

"  I  chose  the  word  purposely,  because  I 
thought  it  the  one  that  people  who  think  all 
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depends  on  sectarian  belief  would  readily 
apply,  /do  not  acknowledge  myself  an  infidel. 
I  try  to  be  simply  a  Christian.  But  I  don't 
believe  in  the  importance  of  any  of  your 
sectarian  dogmas.  They  are  names  —  not 
things.  I  have  paid  some  social  penalties 
already  for  my  beliefs ;  and  I  will  again,  if 
necessary.  Just  now  it  would  be  hypocrisy 
of  me  to  go  to  your  church — or  perhaps  to 
any ;  and  I  think  it  only  honest  to  tell  you 
frankly  the  cause." 

The  first  question  that  rose  to  Mrs. 
Alwyn's  lips  was  a  natural  one  : 

^'  Why  tell  this  to  me  ?" 

She  put  the  question,  and  then  wished 
she  had  said  something  else.  By  you — to 
me.  All  such  linkings  of  persons  seem  sug- 
gestive, and  under  certain  cii'cumstances 
dangerous. 

^^  I  did  not  mean  to  tell  it  to  you,  Mrs. 
Alwyn,  or  to  trouble  you  about  it.  But  then 
Dr.  Alwyn  is  not  here ;  and  you  are  not  a 
woman  of  the  ordinary  kind;  and  I  know 
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that  what  interests  yoiu^  husband  interests 
yon.  And  besides,"  said  Lennon,  smiling 
faintly,  '^  yon  have  bronght  it  on  yoni'self, 
for  yon  spoke  yesterday  with  positive  alarm 
abont  poor  Tom  Berry's  heathenish  condi- 
tion. I  mnch  fear  that  I  am  yet  more  hea- 
thenish than  Tom — -who  appears  to  me,  in- 
deed, to  be  rather  a  man  of  a  deep-thinking 
and  devotional  tnrn ;  and,  to  judge  by  your 
words  yesterday,  you  would  probably  think 
he  had  excuses  for  heathenism  which  I  have 
not.  He  never  was  at  college,  as  I  was.  If 
he  had  been,  I  am  quite  sure  he  would  not 
have  left  it — as  I  did.'^ 

^' Well,  Mr.  Lennon,  you  are  very  frank 
and  honourable ;  and  I  might  have  expected 
nothing  less  from  you.  Of  course  I  respect 
your  sensitive  dread  of  being  supposed  to 
conceal  anything  which  might  affect  the 
judgment  of  your  friends — or  of  the  world. 
May  I  speak  as  frankly  as  you  have  done  ?" 
"  I  would  beg  you  to  do  so  as  a  favour." 
"  Thank  you.     Then  I  must  say  that  I 
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thought  yesterday  you  affected  a  cynicism, 
and  carelessness,  and  scorn  of  the  world's 
opinion,  and  reluctance  to  be  thought  bene- 
volent, and  all  that,  which  does  not  really 
belong  to  your  nature.  I  know  perfectly  well 
that  you  have  a  generous  and  noble  heart. 
Please  don't  interrupt  me — I  am  not  going 
to  say  any  more  in  your  praise,  and  would 
not  say  even  this,  but  that  I  have  to  found 
a  reproach  upon  it.  Are  you  sui^e  that  you 
are  not  now  exaggerating  what  you  call 
your  heathenism  ?  To  prove  that  they  are 
not  subservient,  some  men  make  themselves 
rude,  and  are  brusque  to  an  earl  when  they 
would  be  civil  to  a  peasant.  Are  you  not 
doing,  in  your  own  way,  something  of  the 
same  kind  ?  To  show  your  scorn  of  hypo- 
crisy and  conventionality,  are  you  not  mag- 
nifying dissent  into  hostility,  and  doubt 
into  infidelity?" 

''  No,  I  think  not ;  I  think  I  am  only 
putting  myself  before  you  exactly  as  you 
would  see  me.     One  can't  well  launch  into 
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an  analysis  and  exposition  of  one's  theology, 
wHch,  indeeclj  witli  me  is  mostly  negative ; 
but  I  do  honestly  believe  that  yon  wonld 
regard  my  faith  with  dread  and  repugnance 
if  you  did  know  it.  You  spoke  of  doubts  ; 
I  have  no  doubts.  I  do  not  care  to  trouble 
myself  with  doubt  of  what  is  to  us  wholly 
insoluble  and  unfathomable.  Dissent  ?  I 
do  not  dissent.  If  someone  came  to  me 
with  a  new  and  plausible  theory  about  the 
inhabitants  of  some  far-off  planet,  could  I 
be  said  to  dissent  from  it.?  J^ot  at  all.  I 
know  nothing  about  it ;  and  I  refuse  to  waste 
my  time  in  pondering  and  quarrelling  over  a 
problem  neither  he  nor  I  nor  anyone  else  can 
solve,  as  yet." 

Mrs.  Alwyn  found  herself  sinking  into 
unknown  and  dreadful  depths.  She  would 
plunge  in  no  farther :  that  way  madness  lies. 

"  I  wish  you  would  speak  to  my  husband, 
Mr.  Lennon.  He  is  a  clever  man,  as  you 
know,  and  a  scientific  man ;  and  he  could, 
I  am  sure,  remove  the  doubts  and  delusions 
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you  seem  to  have.  I  wish  /  could  ;  for  you 
would  be  worth  convertiug.  Do,  do  speak 
to  him.  You  do  not  know  how  Avell  he  can 
explain  all  these  seeming  difficulties." 

^'  I  quite  intended  to  talk  to  Dr.  Alwyn; 
but  only  as  I  have  talked  to  you,  just  to 
put  him  fairly  on  his  guard.  But  in  good 
truth  I  have  little  faith  in  polemical  discus- 
sion, and  hardly  any  interest  whatever  in  it. 
Once,  when  a  younger  man,  I  was  antag- 
onistic and  vehement  enough;  and  I  sought 
out  opponents,  and  rather  rejoiced  in  com- 
bats of  words  and  texts,  and  wild  whirling 
logic ;  and  I  think  I  revelled  in  the  pun- 
ishment and  disgrace  it  brought  on  me,  and 
fancied  myself  a  martyr  when  I  was  only  a 
fool.  Now  I  have  changed  all  that.  I  think 
such  controversy  is  just  one  of  our  tempta- 
tions, like  idleness  and  envy,  and  acquisi- 
tiveness and  military  glory,  and  divers  other 
things ;  and  I  pray  that  my  feet  may  be 
delivered  from  its  snares." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  pray  for 
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anything,  and  I  forgive  the  tone  in  which 
yon  say  so." 

^'  Thank  yon.  I  really  did  pot  mean  it 
as  a  sneer,  though  it  may  have  sounded  like 
one.  I  spoke  as  I  feel.  I  am  much  obliged 
to  yon  for  having  listened  to  me  so  pa- 
tiently and  kindly,  and  I  have  nothing  more 
to  say." 

He  was  about  to  take  his  leave.  She 
hesitated  over  the  dismissal,  as  if  she  had 
something  more  to  say. 

'^  We  continue  fiiends,  Mr.  Lennon?" 

'^  I  hope  so.  It  would  be  a  great  pain  to 
me  if  we  did  not.  I  have  lost  many  friends 
through  this  cause  ;  and  it  cost  me  an  effort 
to  risk  the  losing  of  Dr.  Alwyn's  friendship 
and  yours ;  but  I  trust  that  no  such  result 
may  come.  Only  I  thought  it  right  that 
you  should  know  all.  The  rest  is  for  him 
and  you." 

When  Lennon  was  gone,  Mrs.  Alwyn 
found  herseK  deeply  agitated.  She  sent 
her  pony  away,  and   neglected   her  round 
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of  familiar  duties ;  she  secluded  herself  in 
her  own  room,  and  tried  to  think  the  matter 
over,  calmly. 

People  who  live  in  London  and  read 
the  weekly  papers,  and  learn  of  the  Satur- 
day Review  that  one's  duty  to  society  is 
not  to  feel  any  earnestness  about  anything, 
could  hardly  perhaps  appreciate  the  nature 
of  Mrs.  Alwyn's  feelings  when  listening  to 
and  half-following  Ealph  Lennon's  confes- 
sion of  faith.  In  society,  doubtless,  Lord 
Shaftesbury  would  meet  without  mental 
disquietude  the  author  of  Ecce  Homo ;  and 
the  most  orthodox  detestation  of  Essays 
and  Reviews  does  not  imply  a  necessary 
repugnance  to  converse  with  Dr.  Temple. 
When  the  Morning  Advertiser  was  most 
fiercely  denouncing  the  author  of  a  certain 
famous  passage  in  an  essay  on  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  it  is  likely  that  the  wife  of  the 
editor  (if  he  has  one)  of  that  organ  of  in- 
tellectual culture  and  pure  theology  would 
have  felt  rather   proud    than  otherwise  of 
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meeting  Mr.  Mill.  But  in  remote  parts  of 
the  country  things  are  not  so.  There  we  are 
terribly  in  earnest,  and  our  women  are  still 
more  in  earnest  than  we.  There  too  we 
positively  refuse  to  separate  the  man  from 
his  opinions :  the  dogma  is  the  man. 

Myra  Alwyn  was  the  daughter  of  a 
pious  clergymauj  the  wife  of  another  pious 
clergyman.  Pure  Protestantism  flowed  into 
her  from  her  mother's  breast ;  and  however 
Ealph  Lennon's  doubts  and  heresies  might 
in  reality  come  to  be  softened  down,  they 
could  hardly  be  translated  into  pure  Pro- 
testantism. At  best  they  were  the  sen- 
timents of  a  man  who  professed  to  walk 
without  the  aid  of  guidance  which  with 
her  it  was  a  sin  to  renounce.  It  was  not 
merely  the  presumption  of  a  man  who  de- 
clared his  determination  to  find  his  way 
across  a  forest  at  midnight  without  the  aid  of 
guide  or  lamp  or  starlight.  Such  a  man  might 
succeed ;  and  if  he  did,  his  success  was  his 
vindication.     But  in  Lennon's  case  it  would 
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be  equal  guilt  to  succeed  or  fail  by  any 
guidance  but  the  legitimate  and  prescribed 
conductors.  To  arrive  at  the  end  was  no- 
thing; the  indispensable  obligation  was  to 
arrive  there  by  the  proper  path,  and  lighted 
by  the  orthodox  lamps. 

Therefore  Myra  shuddered  and  trembled 
— ^^0,  yes;  and  worse  than  that,  she  blushed 
and  was  abashed,  though  quite  alone;  for 
she  could  not  hide  from  herself  that  she  felt 
too  keen  an  interest  in  Lennon's  life,  and  that 
she  was  pierced  with  a  strange  pang  when 
she  put  the  hesitating  question,  '^  "We  con- 
tinue friends  ?" 

All  the  greater  reason  for  a  prompt  and 
firm  resolution.  So  when  Dr.  Alwyn  re- 
turned she  told  him  the  whole  story,  repeat- 
ing as  well  as  she  could  every  word  Lennon 
had  said. 

Dr.  Alwyn  promised  to  see  and  speak 
with  him,  but  evidently  did  not  think  the 
thing  quite  so  dreadful  as  his  wife  did. 

^'  Promise  me  one  thing,  Alwyn  dear," 
she  asked  with  unwonted  trepidation. 
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"  What  is  it,  love  ?  Eash  promises, 
you  know,  I  must  not  make,  even  to  you, 
Heroclias." 

^^  Promise  you  will  not  ask  him  here 
any  more — ever  again." 

"  Why,  dear  child,  this  2*5  fanaticism ! 
Besides,  he  is  a  fine  manly  fellow,  Lennon ; 
and  I  hope  to  cure  him  of  his  nonsense  in  a 
week.'' 

"  Still  I  don't  want  to  see  him  here  any 
more — I  don't  indeed.  Do  promise  me  this, 
dear,  dear  husband — promise  me  that  I  shall 
not  have  to  meet  him  any  more !" 

Dr.  Alwyn  laughingly  declined  the  pro- 
mise ;  but  he  wondered  much  over  the  stern 
and  unforgiving  orthodoxy  of  women.  He 
had  never  seen  his  wife  so  earnest  on  such 
a  subject  before. 
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Dr.  Alwyn  walked  over  the  very  next  day 
to  liave  a  talk  with  Lennon.  He  had  no 
idea  of  treating  his  friend's  supposed  mental 
condition  too  serionsly.  The  position  of 
a  father  confessor,  although  growing  into 
rapid  favour  in  the  Church  of  England, 
still  appeared  to  Alwyn  highly  incongruous, 
unmanly,  and  absurd.  Moreover,  he  knew 
that  women  of  a  pious  turn  commonly  con- 
cern themselves  about  the  letter  and  not  the 
spirit  of  orthodoxy ;  and  he  therefore  did 
not  yet  despair  of  finding  Lennon  at  heart 
a  much  sounder  Protestant  than  Dr.  Co- 
lenso. 

But  all  chance  of  any  conversation  on 
such  a  subject  was  cut  off;  for  Dr.  Alwyn 
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foiind  that  tliere  were  visitors  wakening  up 
with,  unwonted  laughter  and  talk  the  ghostly 
old  echoes  of  Lennon's  house.  "Walter  "War- 
ton  had  kept  his  word,  and  come  promptly 
to  see  his  old  friend,  and  he  had  brought 
Captain  Eastham  with  him;  and  they  an- 
nounced that  they  were  quite  determined 
to  make  themselves  at  home  for  a  day  or 
two.  Captain  Eastham  had  a  pretty  country 
seat  some  twenty  miles  off,  which  Warton 
was  just  now  making  his  head-quarters  for 
special  reasons.  There  was  a  certain  bo- 
rough quite  near  which  happened  to  have 
a  large  proportion  of  working  men  em^olled 
as  freemen  on  its  electoral  lists.  Eastham 
had  some  proprietorial  influence  there ;  and 
it  was  thought  that  Warton's  name  and 
tongue  might  win  over  the  working  men, 
and  between  the  two  influences  the  borough 
be  annexed  to  the  Tory  interest.  So  War- 
ton  was  to  try  his  chance  there.  A  vacancy 
was  very  soon  expected;  and  Eastham's  good- 
nature had  secured   for  Warton  an  oppor- 
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tunity  of  making  the  attempt.  The  money 
was  to  be  "  fonncl/'  and  he  was  to  have 
every  fair  chance — probably  his  last  chance ; 
for  if  he  could  do  nothing  with  the  working 
men  he  would  be  of  no  use  to  the  Tories. 
Therefore  he  was  glad  to  make  Captain 
Eastham's  his  camping-ground  at  present; 
and  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lennon's 
place,  he  had  special  reasons  for  wishing  to 
come  that  way.  And  he  was  glad  of  East- 
ham's  company.  It  was  not  quite  certain 
how  he  and  Lennon  might  get  on  alone. 

Dr.  Alwyn  was  glad  to  meet  all  the 
■party,  and  insisted  on  their  coming  over  to 
dine  at  his  house  that  very  day ;  Lennon's 
bachelor  establishment  needing  no  apology  if 
it  frankly  admitted  itself  not  quite  prepared 
for  a  friendly  invasion  at  an  houi-'s  notice. 
The  invitation  was  accepted :  Lennon  wel- 
comed it  because  he  understood  it  to  mean 
an  absolution  for  his  theological  errors; 
Warton  welcomed  it  because  the  unpre- 
23aredness    of  Lennon' s   house    struck   him 
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rather  with  a  chill  and  dread,  and  he  was 
relieved  by  the  prospect  of  a  really  good 
dinner  at  Dr.  Alwyn's,  and  the  society  of 
Dr.  Alwjm's  pretty  wife. 

^^  Then  you  are  bringing  him  after  all  I" 
said  the  latter  to  her  husband  when  he  came 
back,  like  a  sensible  man,  to  prepare  her  for 
her  guests.  ^'  You  are  bringing  him,  though 
I  asked  you  not  to  do  so." 

"  Bringing  Lennon  ?  0  yes;  you  really 
can't  be  serious  in  your  objection,  Myra. 
We  shall  never  ciu^e  heathenism,  my  love, 
by  social  exclusion ;  and  I  really  don't  be- 
lieve Lennon  is  one  whit  less  of  a  Christian 
than  I  am." 

Mrs.  Alwyn  was  angry — unreasonably 
bitter  and  angry.  But  she  said  nothing, 
and  made  no  sign.  She  dressed  with  great 
care,  and  she  resolved  to  receive  Lennon  po- 
litely but  coldly.  So  she  would  have  done, 
doubtless,  only  that  poor  Lennon,  accepting, 
as  has  already  been  said,  the  invitation  as 
a  warm  and  liberal  declaration  of  unabated 
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frienclsliip,  was  so  unusually  genial  in  his 
greeting^  so  delicately  amicable  in  the  fer- 
vent pressure  of  his  hand,  that  Myra,  taken 
at  disadvantage,  gave  him  a  look  and  a 
touch  of  frank  regard;  and  then  flushed  all 
over  as  if  she  had  done  something  wrong, 
and  so  markedly  changed  her  place  to  con- 
verse with  Captain  Eastham  that  Wart  on' s 
watchful  eyes  flashed  as  he  saw  her,  and  she 
felt  in  every  fibre  that  Warton  saw  and 
watched.  Whereupon  she  became  so  uncom- 
fortable that  it  needed  her  utmost  self-control 
to  enable  her  to  discharge  fittingly  all  the 
small  social  duties  of  her  position  as  mistress 
of  the  house. 

The  dinner  passed  off  very  pleasantly. 
Captain  Eastham  kept  them  all  in  good  spi- 
rits with  his  genial  and  rattling  talk ;  Len- 
non  was  unusually  animated ;  Warton  was 
in  complete  happiness.  For  he  sat  next  to 
Myra;  and  she,  fearful  of  having  relaxed  too 
much  from  proper  religious  severity  towards 
Lennon,  compensated  and  made  atonement 
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by  almost  entirely  ignoring  his  existence, 
and  allowing  herself  to  seem  engrossed  by 
Warton.  The  latter  paid  her  many  sweet 
and  covert  compliments,  to  most  of  which 
she  replied  by  gracious  and  beaming  smiles, 
each  one  of  which  penetrated  him  with  hope 
and  joy.  She  was  unconscions  of  his  pecu- 
liar happiness,  and,  indeed,  very  seldom 
knew  what  he  was  saying.  When  she  smiled 
most  sweetly  and  graciously  on  him,  the 
smile  did  not  mean  ^'  My  soul  is  of  kin  with 
yours;"  but  simply,  ^'I  haven't  been  listen- 
ing to  a  word  you  are  saying.  I  am  think- 
ing of  something  quite  different ;  but  I  don't 
want  you  or  anybody  else  to  know  it." 

She  was  uneasy,  angry,  anxious.  For 
the  first  time  in  her  married  life — a  short 
career  indeed,  thus  far — she  felt  displeased 
with  her  husband,  and,  what  was  perhaps 
worse,  distrustful  of  his  judgment  and  guid- 
ing power.  And  she  felt  still  more  displeased 
with  herself,  but  not  as  yet  distrustful.  An 
era  in  her  life  had  come — a  critical  era  in 
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the  life  of  a  married  woman — ^when  she  stood 
isolated  in  the  midst  of  fears  and  doubts  and 
danger  which  she  could  not  or  would  not 
make  known  to  her  husband. 

The  party  round  that  dinner-table  were 
therefore  playing  a  pretty  little  game  of 
cross-purposes.  Captain  Eastham  was  per- 
haps the  only  convive  perfectly  on  the  square, 
open,  and  having  no  arriere-pensee  behind 
the  screen  of  his  words. 

After  Myra  left  the  table,  a  short  poli- 
tical conversation  set  in.  "Warton,  however, 
disappeared  almost  immediately,  and  found 
her  alone  and  thoughtful  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

"  Our  friends  are  buried  in  politics,"  he 
said ;  '^  and  my  life  is  so  steeped  in  the  poli- 
tical atmosphere  that  I  am  happy  now  and 
then  to  breathe  a  purer  air.  Eastham  is  a 
rising  man  in  the  House." 

"I  like  Captain  Eastham  very  much," 
said  Myra.  "He  is  so  vivacious  and  plea- 
sant." 
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"Yes,  Eastliam's  a  fine  fellow.  But 
what  do  yon  think  of  your  near  neighbour, 
Mr.  Lennon  ?" 

"My  husband  likes  Mr.  Lennon  very 
much.  I  believe  he  has  great  ability.  I 
should  think  it  will  be  rather  thrown  away 
here." 

"  Lennon  has  ability  decidedly,  and  is  a 
man  who  might  make  some  way  in  life — 
except,  perhaps,  for  his  somewhat  extreme 
opinions  on  religious  questions.  At  least,  his 
opinions  used  to  be  extreme.  I  do  not 
know  for  certain  that  he  has  not  changed  or 
modified  them ;  but  I  rather  inferred  from  a 
recent  conyersation  with  him  that  he  had 
not.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted — not  of 
course  because  of  any  social  disadvantage 
extreme  views  may  bring,  but  upon  other 
and  higher  grounds." 

"  What  are  his  opinions,  Mr.  "Wart on  ?" 

"  I  think  a  sort  of  spiritualised  rational- 
ism, if  that  expression  is  at  all  intelligible  : 
a  belief  or  unbelief  compounded  of  Eenan 
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and  Mill.  I  doubt  if  lie  defines  it  very 
clearly  to  himself." 

''  Can  a  man  be  good  who  bas  no  clear 
faith?"  said  Myra,  questioning  herself  per- 
haps rather  than  her  listener. 

''  0,  surely ;  I  think  so.  Let  us  hope 
so  at  least — although  a  ship  without  an 
anchor  is  hardly  a  safe  vessel  to  make  a 
voyage  in :  but  I  think  Lennon  a  high- 
minded  man,  full  of  honourable  aspirations." 
(Warton  was  not  simple  enough  to  begin 
disparaging  his  friend  in  the  hope  of  there- 
by turning  a  woman  against  him.)  "  I  have 
known  him  a  long  time — with  a  great  gap 
intervening,  to  be  sure — and  always  esteemed 
him.  My  wife,  too,  knew  him  for  many 
years,  and  thinks  highly  of  him." 

''By  the  way,  Mr.  Warton,  that  reminds 
me,"  said  Myra,  glad  to  change  the  subject, 
''  that  you  never  told  me  you  had  a  wife. 
I  never  knew  it  until  lately." 

''  Did  I  not  ?"  He  paused,  gave  a  faint 
sigh,  seemed  to  recover  himself  with  an  ef- 
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fort,  and  went  on.  '^  Surely  I  must  have 
done  so.  But  I  seldom  had  the  pleasure  of 
talking  to  you  except  in  a  crowd.  N'over 
before,  I  think,  but  once — and  that  only  for 
a  few  minutes,  not  soon  forgotten — was  it 
my  fortune  to  meet  you  tete-a-tete.  Eut  I 
ought  to  haye  told  you,  as  I  know  that  you 
would  kindly  take  an  interest.  0  yes,  I  have 
been  married  these  many  years.  I  married, 
in  fact,  when  very  yoimg." 

^'  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
your  wife.  Does  she  never  come  north- 
ward ?" 

'^  Indeed  no ;  she  keeps  always  at  home, 
and  does  not  live  in  London.  She  dislikes 
London,  and  is  wholly  domestic.  I  fear  my 
ways  distract  her ;  for  she  does  not  care  about 
political  questions  or  literary  subjects,  and 
I  suppose  I  can  talk  of  nothing  else.  She  is 
very  good,  I  often  think,  to  bear  with  me  at 
all — she  whose  ways  are  so  different." 

"  Poor  fellow,"  thought  Mrs.  Alwyn. 
'^  When  he  was  very  young  he  married  some 
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silly  and,  perhaps,  vulgar  goose  of  a  girl ; 
and  now  she  has  no  sympathy  with  him,  and 
is  no  companion  for  him.  I  am  very  sorry." 
She  looked  this,  too,  as  she  sincerely  felt  it ; 
and  Warton  saw  it  in  her  dark  eyes  as  she 
allowed  them  to  rest  on  his  for  the  first 
time  with  an  expression  of  genuine  interest. 
There  was  a  moment's  pause. 

^'The  last  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  you,"  he  said  in  a  low  tone,  ^^we 
sang  together.     I  remember  our  duets." 

''•  And  so  do  I.  "Why  may  we  not  re- 
peat them  when  our  friends  come  up  from 
their  political  discussion  ?  I  daresay  it  will 
not  last  much  longer." 

^'  No,  I  fear  not — I  mean,  I  suppose  not. 
I  have  thought  of  our  last  duet  many  times. 
Does  Dr.  Alwyn  sing  ?     I  believe  not." 

^^  0  dear,  no  ;  not  a  note.  Eut  he  is  fond 
of  music." 

"I  have  a  niece,"  said  Warton, — ^^my 
wife's  niece  at  least — who  sings  very  charm- 
ingly, and  is  a  very  clever  intelligent  girl. 
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Indeed,  our  house  could  hardly  exist  without 
her.  Xow  her  I  should  be  so  anxious  to 
introduce  to  you." 

''I  am  sure  I  should  be  very  happy ; 
really,  Mr.  Warton,  there  is  nothing  I  sigh 
for  here  more  often  than  the  company  of  an 
intelligent  woman.  Your  niece  is  a  wo- 
man, I  suppose  ? — I  mean  grown  up — not  a 
schoolgirl  ?     I  detest  schoolgii'ls." 

"0  no ;  twenty  years  old  I  should  think ; 
and  a  handsome  girl,  too." 

^'  Then  I  really  hope  I  shall  know  her." 

"  Some  time  I  will  take  the  liberty  of 
bringing  her  to  see  you." 

^^  Thank  you;  I  shall  be  yery  glad.  I 
am  very  lonely  here  sometimes." 

''  Lonely,  perhaps  ;  but  not  without  sym- 
pathy.    You  could  not  be  so." 

''Life  would  indeed  be  hard  and  di'eary 
without  sympathy,"  said  Myra, — thinking, 
it  must  be  owned,  of  herself,  and  how  Dr. 
Alwyn  had  failed  to  understand  her. 

''It  is  hard  and  dreary  without  sympa- 
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tliy.  We  cannot  all  be  calm  pliilosopliers 
of  the  Stoic  school,  like  my  friend  Lennon. 
Some  of  us  are  not  so  calm  and  unemotional ; 
not  so  goodj  perhaps.  We  are  of  the  earth, 
earthy  ;  and  we  want  human  love  and  sym- 
pathy, and  other  vanities  which  your  philo- 
sopher can  dispense  with." 

^^Here  come  all  our  philosophers,"  said 
Myra,  not  very  sorry  perhaps  that  the  con- 
versation was  cut  short. 

The  rest  of  the  evening  was  bright  and 
pleasant.  When  the  company  broke  up. 
Dr.  Alwyn  walked  with  his  friends  half  way 
round  the  lake;  and  when  he  returned  he 
sat  up  reading  the  Quarterly  Bevieiv,  in 
which  Captain  Eastham  had  directed  his 
attention  to  a  slashing  political  article  by  a 
well-known  Tory  guerilla,  the  purpose  where- 
of was  to  indicate  explicitly  that  England 
could  never  get  on  until  the  Tory  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons  was  led  by  one  of 
the  old  territorial  aristocracy.  It  was  rather 
late  when  Dr.  Alwyn  went  to  bed.    His  wife 
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was  not  asleep;  but  as  she  kept  her  eyes 
closed,  and  did  not  speak  a  word,  lie  assumed 
that  she  was  wrapt  in  dreams ;  and  he  him- 
self soon  really  slept,  while  she  lay  awake. 

l^ext  day  Captain  Eastham  and  Ealph 
went  out  shooting.  "Warton  took  a  gun  in 
his  hand,  but  did  nothing ;  avowed  that 
even  if  he  had  good  sight,  which  he  had 
not,  he  never  could  hit  a  haystack;  and 
presently  left  his  companions  altogether. 
He  soon  found  his  way  to  Dr.  Alwyn's ;  and 
as  Alwyn  the  previous  night  had  declined 
joining  the  party,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
some  duties  to  look  after  in  the  town,  War- 
ton  counted  on  finding  Myra  alone  at  home. 
His  conjecture  proved  right;  she  had  not 
been  out  that  morning.  When  she  entered 
the  room  into  which  he  had  been  shown,  she 
looked  so  fascinating  in  her  artistically  neg- 
ligent morning -dress  that  Warton  felt  a 
fierce  pang  of  admiration  and  Tantalus-de- 
light shoot  through  his  sensuous  heart.  He 
looked  full  into  her  eyes,  and  thought  he 
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would  liave  given  years  of  life  to  discern 
one  ray,  however  evanescent  and  faint,  of 
responsive  light  there.  Nay,  had  her  eye- 
lids even  fallen  under  his  gaze,  he  would 
have  felt  his  pulses  beat  with  quickened 
fervour.  But  her  smile  was  calm,  friendly, 
and  unconscious  of  secret  meaning ;  it  was 
clear  as  the  lake  that  lay  not  far  from  the 
windows,  and  almost  as  unemotional. 

^'  Again  you  have  left  your  friends,  Mr. 
Warton,"  she  said.  ^'What  a  truant  they 
must  find  you  !  I  hope  they  don't  grumble, 
or  blame  me  for  it." 

''  Not  they ;  I  fancy  they  are  rather  glad 
to  get  rid  of  me.  I  am  a  stupid  companion 
for  sporting  men  :  I  don't  care  to  shoot ;  I 
am  a  dreadfully  bad  shot ;  and — only  one  is 
rather  ashamed  to  express  a  humanitarian 
sentiment  just  now — I  would  say  that  I 
don't  enjoy  the  killing  of  poor  little  birds." 
''  Then  you  only  come  to  pay  us  a  visit 
because  it  is  less  tiresome  and  wrong  than 
to  spend  the  day  killing  little  birds  ?" 
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^^IS'ay,  I  am  quite  willing  the  birds 
should  fall  in  any  numbers  if  their  deaths 
give  me  a  decent  chance  of  escaping  and 
coming  over  here.  I  expected  to  find  Dr. 
Alwyn  here — of  course." 

Warton  meant  her  to  understand  that  he 
said  this  for  form's  sake,  and  to  interpret  it 
by  the  rule  of  contraries.  She  took  it,  how- 
ever, quite  seriously  and  literally. 

'^  Dr.  Alwyn  will  be  here  before  long  ; 
and  I  hope  you  will  stay  to  luncheon,  then 
you  will  be  sure  to  see  him ;  for  he  is  very 
punctual  always." 

^^  If  I  do  not  interrupt  you — " 

^'0  no ;  at  least  not  in  anything  that 
suffers  by  interruption.  You  perceive  that 
I  don't  make  complimentary  speeches.  I 
was  only  touching  up  some  drawings,  Swiss 
sketches,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  It  is  an 
article  of  faith  with  Dr.  Alwyn  that  I  am  an 
artist ;  and  I  fear  it  pleases  me  that  he  should 
think  so,  even  though  I  know  in  my  heart 
that  I  have  no  shadow  of  claim  to  the  title." 
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^^  May  I  sec  the  sketches  ?" 

^'Indeed  you  may  not,  in  their  present 
condition ;  when  they  are  finished  there  will 
then  be  nothing  in  them  to  justify  either 
parading  them  or  making  a  show  of  with- 
holding them.  Does  your  niece  draw,  Mr. 
Warton?  You  spoke  last  night  of  her 
singing." 

'^  Yes :  she  has  a  perfect  passion  for  the 
pencil,  and  is,  I  am  told — for  I  am  no  judge 
— full  of  promise.  Her  ambition  is  to  be  an 
artist ;  I  think  rather  to  be  a  sculptor  than 
a  painter.  I  haye  a  sketch  of  hers  with  me. 
I  brought  it  to  show  to  Lennon,  who  was 
kind  enough  to  express  some  interest  in  the 
girl." 

''  Indeed !  Is  Mr.  Lennon  then  an  art- 
ist?" 

"•  I  believe  so.  At  least  he  imderstands 
all  about  art." 

^'How  strange!  He  seems  to  take  as 
much  pains  to  hide  his  accomplishments  as 
other  people  do  to  show  off  theirs.     "Why 
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does  he  choose  to  force  upon  OTir  notice  only 
his  bad  qualities?" 

There  was  a  bitterness  of  tone  about 
these  words  which  Myra  could  not  wholly 
conceal. 

^'  I  don't  know.  He  is  a  strange  crea- 
ture, Lennon,  and  always  was.  He  takes 
sudden  likings  and  dislikings.  The  interest 
he  showed  in  my  niece  is  something,  I  fancy, 
quite  unusual  for  him.  He  made  her  pro- 
mise that  she  would  send  him  a  sketch — a 
design  for  a  group  which  she  dreams  of 
executing  some  day  in  marble ;  and  I  have 
brought  the  sketch ;  but  until  now  I  quite 
forgot  all  about  it." 

'^  Have  you  it  here  ?" 

^^  Yes.  It  is  very  small :  I  brought  it 
in  my  pocket-book." 

^^May  Iseeit?" 

*^  Surely;  with  pleasure." 

He  took  from  his  pocket  a  small  square 
of  drawing-board,  with  two  figures  on  it, 
and  the  faint  outlines  of  some  brushwoo:! 

YOL.  II. 
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and  heath  around  them.  Mrs.  Alwyn  held 
it  so  that  the  light  might  best  display  its 
forms  and  character.  She  looked  at  it  for  a 
long  time  in  silence. 

"Yes,"  said  she  at  last,  and  she  strug- 
gled with  a  sigh,  '^  that  is  indeed  some- 
thing different  from  mine.  I  could  never 
do  anything  like  that — never.  Such  sim- 
plicity, and  such  force  and  soul.  There 
is  a  wonderful  bareness  about  it,  and  3^et 
what  expression  it  has !  All  seems  done 
in  a  few  strokes.  I  have  not  asked  you 
what  it  is.     Is  it  the  Eelisarius  story  ?" 

"  Ko ;  it  is  Antigone  with  (Edipus." 

"  0  yes,  to  be  sure.  I  heard  it  read 
once  in  London.  What  a  beautiful  design 
for  a  group !  Is  this  positively  promised 
—to  Mr.  Lennon?" 

'^  Yes,  indeed.  My  niece  seldom  shows 
anything  she  does  to  anybody.  I  do  not 
know  how  Lennon  contriixd  to  persuade 
her  to  send  him  this." 

"  She   ought  to   be  happy,"   said  Mrs, 
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AlTvyn  with  a  lialf-sigli.  "  I  mean  liapi^y 
because  she  has  so  much  of  talent,  so  much 
power  to  create.  She  never  can  be  lonely. 
She  can  always  fill  her  life  with  images  of 
beauty  and  nobleness,  and  be  happy  that 
way  at  least,  if  not  otherwise." 

In  llyra's  eyes  there  positively  sparkled 
a  tear.  She  would  have  given  much  to 
prevent  it  from  falling  on  her  cheek,  but 
that  was  hopeless.     She  turned  away. 

Walter  "Warton  saw  it.  ''  In  this  house- 
hold," he  thought,  '^  there  is  something 
^vrong.  This  woman  is  unhappy,  and  be- 
lieves herself  unappreciated."  He  was 
touched — really  touched.  A  man  one  shade 
or  two  worse  than  he  might,  under  the 
circumstances,  have  been  glad  of  what  he 
saw,  and  hailed  the  tear  that  gleamed  in 
a  wife's  eye  as  a  sparkle  of  hope.  But  he 
was  only  a  sensuous  and  unwittingly  selfish 
man,  and  he  felt  touched. 

^'  I  will  tell  my  niece,"  he  said  in  a 
low  tone,  ^^how  kindly  you  have  spoken.    It 
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will  make  her  happy ;  it  will  make  her  love 
yoK,     That  alone  would  be  happiness." 

He  ventured  to  rise  from  his  seat,  ap- 
proach her,  and  take  her  hand.  The  man- 
ner of  his  doing  this  was  so  entirely  that 
of  mere  gratitude,  manly  sympathy,  and 
friendship,  that  it  did  not  even  occur  to 
her  to  withdraw  the  hand  which  he  touched. 
It  would  indeed  have  appeared  but  coquetry 
to  do  so.  He  only  pressed  the  hand  warmly 
and  respectfully,  and  resumed  his  seat.  My- 
ra's  heart  opened  to  him.  She  saw  in 
him  only  affection  and  pride  for  his  niece, 
and  an  ardour  of  generous  gratitude  for 
even  a  few  words  of  sympathetic  tone. 
She  hoped  that  in  his  gratification  he  had 
not  noticed  her  own  strange  and  sudden 
emotion. 

"When  he  held  her  hand  in  his — for  that 
one  moment,  that  lightning-flash  of  time — 
all  the  soul  of  passion  was  at  his  lips  and 
in  his  eyes.  He  waited — yes,  in  that  brief 
second  he  seemed  positively  to  watch  and 
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wait  —  for  one  single  responsive  pressm-Oj 
the  slightest,  the  faintest.  As  the  agonised 
watcher  holds  the  mirror  to  the  lips  of  the 
newly  dead,  hoping  against  hope  that  the 
lightest  shade  may  dim  its  sui'face  and  tell 
of  life  yet  lingering,  so  did  ^"'arton  long 
for  any  almost  imperceptible  return  of  the 
pressiLL'e  he  gave  to  that  white  small  hand. 
There  was  none.  The  hand  of  a  sister 
could  not  have  been  more  honestly  calm 
and  kindly.  That  ray  of  hope  was  not 
giyen. 

It  was  not  long  before  Dr.  A1w}tl  re- 
turned. It  was  part  of  the  purpose  of 
Warton — if,  indeed,  he  could  be  said  to 
have  any  deliberate  purpose — to  wait  for 
Myra's  husband.  He  was  not  a  fool,  to 
give  anyone  the  slightest  chance  just  now 
of  suspecting  that  he  paid  his  visit  only 
to  Dr.  Alwyn's  wife.  Alwyn  was  glad  to 
see  him — he  was  almost  always  glad  to  see 
a  man;  although  he  would  have  perhaps 
preferred   Caxitain   Eastham's    more   robust 
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and  vivacious  ways,  and  would  have  liked 
Ealph  Lennon  best  of  all. 

Next  morning  Warton  and  Easthani 
came  over  to  say  good-bye  for  a  while. 
Eoth  promised  to  come  that  way  soon  again 
and  often. 

It  was  not  until  he  was  actually  leaving 
Lennon' s  house  that  Warton  gave  Ealphthe 
sketch  of  Antigone.  He  had  forgotten  it 
until  just  that  moment — was  nearly  forget- 
ting it  altogether,  he  said.  Superfluously 
prudent,  he  thought  it  would  be  quite  as 
well  not  to  let  Lennon  suppose  that  he 
attached  any  importance  to  the  whole 
affair,  or  was  anxious  to  exhibit  the  ac- 
complishments of  his  niece  to  a  man  still 
young  and  supposed  to  have  plenty  of 
money. 

Life  now  seemed  to  "Warton  all  glowing 
and  roseate  and  purple,  with  a  new  interest 
and  emotion.  For  the  moment  his  political 
hopes  and  plans  Avere  of  secondary  import- 
ance ;   the  cares  and  difficulties,  and  even 
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dangers,  that  were  darkening  round  Mm 
seemed  to  have  Tanished  in  an  nnnatural 
"brightness  of  sunlight.  The  new  emotion 
was  all.  Again  and  again  he  had  broken 
his  idolj  ambition,  on  the  altar  of  some  sud- 
den, selfish,  and  sensuous  caprice.  He  did 
so  when,  as  he  now  bitterly  thought,  he 
made  a  fool  of  himself,  and  flung  himself 
away  on  poor  Mabel.  Steady  purpose  of 
any  kind  must  have  made  him  successful  in 
life ;  but  even  his  selfishness  was  merely  the 
unthinking  selfishness  of  a  child  who  opens 
his  hand  and  lets  his  plaything  fall  into 
the  stream,  that  he  may  greedily  grasp  by 
its  crimson  blossom  some  flower  that  grows 
upon  the  bank. 


CHAPTEE  III. 
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Many  weeks  passed  away.  The  winter  had 
comej  and  locked  the  mountain-passes  in 
snow,  and  then  gradually  melted  into  spring; 
and  half  the  spring  was  done,  Lennon's 
model  village,  delayed  though  it  was  by  the 
severity  of  the  winter,  was  rising  rapidly  to 
completion.  Many  of  the  cottages  were  al- 
ready occupied,  and  their  newly-whitened 
walls  were  gladdened  by  the  laughter  of 
children.  Eut  as  yet  the  village  had  not 
assumed  any  distinctive  character,  nor  got 
into  self-government.  Many  tenements  re- 
mained to  be  finished  before  this  could  be 
done.  There  was  therefore  nothiug  as  yet 
to   attract   attention   or   offend  routine,   or 
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touch,  the  sensitive  nerves  of  provincial  or- 
thodoxy. 

Lennon  found  time  passing  rapidly  and 
pleasantly,  though  he  still  tenanted  his 
gloomy  old  house,  and  saw  few  people  there. 
He  rose,  worked,  ate,  read,  slept,  just  as 
suited  him — sometimes  going  to  bed  with 
the  lark,  sometimes  outwatching  the  Bear. 
He  read  much;  he  busied  himself  almost 
continually  with  his  work.  He  talked  a 
good  deal  with  Tom  Berry  and  a  good  deal 
with  Dr.  Alvryn ;  but  Myra  he  seldom  saw. 
He  accepted  the  understanding  that  his  want 
of  faith  condemned  him  in  her  eyes ;  and  he 
kept  away  and  cultivated  his  garden,  calm 
and  practical  as  another  Candide.  In  truth, 
lie  was  for  the  present  happy.  Activity, 
earnestness,  and  hope  made  life  put  forth 
new  blossoms  for  him.  He  was  looking 
younger  by  years  than  when  he  returned 
from  Australia. 

Walter  Warton  he  not  unfrequently  saw. 
The  preliminary  campaigns  of  the  expected 
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election  were  being  carried  on,  and  they 
brought  "Wart on  frequently  down  to  the 
North ;  and  he  always  found  his  way  to  Dr. 
Alwyn's  house,  and  generally  visited  Ealph. 
He  had  installed  himself  as  an  accepted 
friend  at  Alwyn's,  where  his  visits  and  his 
political  news,  and  his  gossip  of  London 
and  the  clubs  and  the  universities,  were 
very  welcome  to  the  Eector.  He  corre- 
sponded with  Ealph  a  good  deal,  but  not  in 
his  o^Yll  hand. 

Warton  had  a  happy  hnack  of  making 
people,  and  especially  women,  work  for  him. 
A  former  chapter  showed  how  he  usually, 
when  at  home,  adopted  his  niece  as  his  se- 
cretary. He  always  did  so  when  there  was 
any  occasion  of  writing  to  Ealph  Lennon. 
The  latter  therefore  received  frequent  let- 
ters in  a  firm,  free,  feminine  hand,  which  at 
last  grew  quite  friendly  to  him,  and  which 
he  liked  to  see  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
seeing  it.  First  the  letters  used  to  come  as 
simply  dictated  byWarton,  and  began  ^^My 
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dear  Lennon,"  and  ended  ^itli  Warton's 
name  in  his  o^yn  writing.  Then  Warton 
fonnd  that  his  niece  eonkl  write  a  letter  ex- 
pressing all  he  wanted  to  say  withont  his 
dictating  every  word ;  and  he  would  there- 
fore merely  ask  her  to  write  to  Ealph  on 
this  or  that  subject,  and  leave  her  to  con- 
struct the  epistle  after  her  own  fashion.  So 
Lennon  used  to  receive  letters  at  first  be- 
ginning ^'My  dear  sir,"  and  then  ''My  dear 
Mr.  Lennon,"  and  ending  with  the  writer's 
own  name — the  substance  always,  of  course, 
being  something  which  ^'"Walter  wishes  me 
to  ask  you,"  or  ''to  tell  you."  Sometimes 
a  friendly  message  from  Mabel  would  come 
in ;  sometimes  a  big  scrawling  letter  signed 
^' Watty,"  and  generally  having  relation  to 
the  homes  and  habits  of  lions,  would  be  en- 
closed. Ealph  received  these  communica- 
tions with  a  vague  feeling  of  pleasure  and  a 
quite  new  sense  of  companionship. 

He  had  been  in  town  several  times  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  spent  some  hours  each 
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time  with  "Warton's  family.  Indeed  he  be- 
gan to  make  all  sorts  of  excuses  for  run- 
ning up  to  London  every  now  and  then; 
and  his  aj^pearance  at  "Warton's  house, 
where  Warton  seldom  was,  became  the  re- 
gular signal  for  a  sort  of  holiday.  He 
brought  presents  to  the  children;  he  took 
them  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Grace  ac- 
companying. He  took  Grace  alone  to  see 
picture-galleries  and  sculpture;  his  visits 
brightened  her  life  and  his  unspeakably. 
He  felt  a  great  pleasure  in  her  society,  and 
soon  became  as  frank  and  unreserved  with 
her  as  only  a  shy  and  sensitive  man  becomes 
with  those  in  whom  he  truly  confides,  and 
with  whom  he  can  sympathise.  She  was  so 
much  younger  that  he  felt,  or  believed  he 
felt,  only  such  delight  in  her  company  as 
that  to  Avhich  Swift,  in  some  lines  of  tender 
beauty,  likens  the  pui-e  friendly  joy  Cade- 
nus  used  to  feel  in  the  society  of  Yanessa. 
All  London  soon  became,  in  his  heart,  iden- 
tified with  the  society  of  Grace  Ethelstone ; 
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and  Ills  ^-isits  there  refreshed  his  life,  and 
charmed  its  sad  loneliness  away. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  he  gave  his  opi- 
nion of  (Edipns  and  Antigone.  That  opinion 
he  gave  truthfally  and  frankly.  The  sketch 
was  crude,  untaught,  perhaps  even  auda- 
ciously unconventional.  It  ignored,  or  did 
not  comprehend,  not  merely  the  accepted 
conventionalities  of  the  art,  but  even  some 
of  its  necessary  limitations.  A  group  in 
marble,  modelled  from  this  sketch,  would  be 
a  failure.  But  there  was  splendid  promise 
in  the  sketch.  It  was  rich  in  hope  and  in 
evidence  of  capacity.  Ealph  declared  with 
perfect  earnestness  that  the  embryo  presence 
of  something  like  genius  revealed  itself  to 
him  in  the  idea  and  even  the  working  out 
of  the  drawing.  He  talked  as  calmly  and 
sincerely  as  a  man  verging  upon  forty  years 
of  age  may  do  to  a  girl  scarcely  past  twenty. 

"  If  I  were  your  uncle,  I  would  gratify 
your  wish,  and  send  you  to  study  art  in 
Eome,"  he  said. 
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She  shook  her  head  simply  and  sadly. 
"  I  fear  I  shall  never  go,"  she  said.  '^  I 
could  not  well  leave  poor  Mabel ;  and  be- 
sides, in  good  truth,  Mr.  Lennon,  we  can't 
afford  it." 

'^Let  mo  be  your  uncle  just  for  this 
once.  Let  me  be  the  wicked  uncle,  and 
banish  you  from  your  home  into  the  wide, 
wide  world." 

''  0  no,  that  is  quite  impossible." 

^^  Why?  "Why  may  not  I  do  anything 
to  help  anybody  ?" 

"  You  do  help  many  ;  but  this,  Mr.  Len- 
non, is  impossible.  I  don't  think  I  should 
much  like  being  helped  in  that  way  by 
my  uncle,  if  I  had  one ;  and  at  all  events, 
you  are  not  my  uncle.  So  it  can't  be ;  and 
let  us  not  speak  of  it,  pray.  But  I  am 
deeply  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Lennon,  for  I 
know  you  mean  what  you  say ;  and  nobody 
has  ever  been  half  so  kind  and  friendly  to 
me  as  you  have  been." 

Lennon  pressed  the  subject  no  farther, 
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but  secretly  resolved  to  approach  it  indi- 
rectly tLLrough  Mabel  or  "Wart on.  He  could 
not  but  see  that  the  life  of  the  girl  in  that 
home  was  a  weary  one ;  and  as  he  watched 
it  he  obtained  deeper  and  deeper  insight 
into  Walter  Warton's  nature.  Meanwhile 
the  correspondence  between  Warton's  secre- 
tary and  Ealph  was  kept  up  ;  and  as  it 
grew,  Leunon  found  himself  sometimes 
glancing  at  a  looking-glass,  and  wondering 
whether  he  seemed  old,  and  wishinc:  him- 
self  even  seven  or  eight  years  younger. 
But  he  flung  the  thought  behind  him,  and 
went  to  work  more  fiercely  in  cultivating 
his  garden. 

One  day  Lennon  had  been  away,  rang- 
ing somewhere  up  among  the  hills ;  and  the 
early  sunset  of  spring  was  over  before  he 
returned.  Staying  a  moment  to  look  with 
parental  pride  upon  the  growing  walls  of  his 
village,  he  was  met  by  Tom  Berry. 

"Warton's  been  looking  for  you,  Mr. 
Lennon,  twice,"  said  the  faithful  henchman. 
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"Indeed,  Tom;  were  you  speaking  to 
him  ?"  Ealph  smiled  as  lie  asked  the  qnes- 
tion,  for  Tom  always  fled  with  religions  hor- 
ror the  yicinity  of  Warton. 

"Not  I;  no.  'Not  likely.  But  I  saw 
him  pass  np  to  the  house ;  and  he  came  a 
second  time.  The  first  time  he  came  there 
was  a  lady  with  him." 

"Mrs.  Alwyn,  perhaps." 

"No,  no,  not  her;  a  stranger — least- 
wise I  never  saw  her  before.  A  fine  girl, 
too,  I  thought.  It  never  surely  could  be 
his  daughter — so  grown  up  as  that  ?" 

"  No,  Tom ;  if  it  was  any  of  his  family 
it  must  have  been  his  niece." 

Warton  had  talked  recently  of  bringing 
his  niece  to  spend  a  few  days  with  the 
Alwyns. 

When  Lennon  got  home,  he  found  that 
Warton  had  left  a  few  lines  for  him,  ex- 
pressing a  wish  to  see  him  that  night,  as  he 
was  to  leave  for  London  early  in  the  morn- 
ing.    He  was  to  be  found  at  Dr.  Alwyn's ; 
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and  having  been  twice  to  Lennon's,  lie  conld 
not  well  get  away  from  liis  host's  again  that 
night.  "Would  Lennon,  like  a  good  and 
friendly  fellow^  jnst  come  over  and  see  him  ? 

Lennon  crumpled  the  note,  and  did  not 
go.  He  did  not  choose  to  intrude  himself 
upon  the  Alwyns.  He  did  not  want  ex- 
planations. He  wished  now  that  Grace  had 
not  come,  although  the  fii'st  announcement 
of  her  arrival  filled  him  with  gladness.  He 
did  not  like  to  think  of  her  as  under  ]Mrs. 
Alwyn's  guidance.  He  murmured  bitterly 
to  himself  that  she  would  probably  under 
such  circumstances  hear  little  good  of  him. 
He  was  out  of  humour  and  angry  like  a  boy. 

'No  :  he  would  not  go.  He  dined  hastily, 
and  then  smoked,  and  then  read.  He  read 
an  essay  by  a  great  metaphysician  on  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned.  It  failed  to 
interest  him.  He  glanced  at  the  number  of 
Punch  just  arrived.  It  was  stupid.  He 
pored  over  some  accounts  of  workmen's 
wages,  cost  of  materials,  and  such  things ; 
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and  could  not  see  liis  Avay  into  tlieni  at  all. 
Tom  Eerry  would  have  said  that  his  mind 
could  not  "  bite  into  them"  just  then.  There 
were  some  plans  of  great  improvements, 
which  it  was  highly  important  for  him  to 
decide  on — for  or  against ;  and  he  could  not 
turn  the  light  of  his  attention  steadily  on 
them.  He  thought  the  room  looked  lonely 
and  gaunt,  more  than  it  had  ever  done  before. 

He  would  go  down  and  have  a  talk  with 
Tom  Berry.  IS^o;  he  would  not.  He  did 
not  care  to  hear  anything  about  Warton. 
Of  late  Tom  had  begun  to  murmur  semi- 
articulate  complaints  about  "Warton's  atten- 
tions to  Mrs.  Alwyn  ;  and  Lennon  wished 
to  hear  nothing  of  the  kind. 

He  got  up  and  walked  out  of  the  house. 
Of  course  he  would  not,  could  not,  go  to 
Alwyn' s;  but  for  all  that  he  directed  his 
steps  that  way,  and  soon  came  in  front  of 
the  gate. 

He  paced  up  and  down  in  the  cold 
March   air   of  the   raw  dark  night.      The 
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lights  wliicli  he  could  see  iu  the  drawing- 
room  window  were  mocldng  in  their  cheer- 
fulness. He  could  not  hear  yoices,  but  he 
could  hear  music.  He  was  not  wanted  there 
by  anyone,  he  thought ;  and  feeling  ashamed 
of  wandering  idly  round  the  closed  doors  of 
the  house,  he  strode  back  again  to  his  own 
ghostly  old  dwelling. 

Meanwhile  Grace  had  been  anxiously 
expecting  him  all  the  night  through,  and 
listening  for  every  sound  which  might  seem 
to  indicate  his  coming.  Myra,  too,  had  in 
her  secret  heart  wished  that  he  might  come, 
and  struggled  against  the  wish,  and  con- 
demned herself  for  haying  even  given  it  a 
moment's  harbour.  Dr.  Alwyn  was  so  vexed 
at  Lennon's  absence  that  he  resolved  to  find 
him  out  next  day,  and  ask  him  what  on 
earth  he  meant  by  such  unfiiendly  be- 
haviour, and  whether  they  were  never  to 
meet  any  more ;  and  even  Warton  had  rea- 
sons of  his  own  for  regretting  that  Lennon 
did  not  come. 
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Eut  Grace  looked  out  of  lier  bedroom 
window  that  niglit  vainly  across  the  black 
landscape,  ramparted  with  its  serrated  lines 
of  hill,  and  wondered  whether  it  was  pos- 
sible to  see  Lennon's  house.  For  in  all  her 
life  she  thought  she  had  never  met  any  real 
friend  but  him.  Perhaps  the  Alwyns  would 
be  her  friends  too,  and  she  liked  them  much 
already ;  but  they  could  not  be  like  Mr. 
Lennon,  even  when  she  came  to  know  them 
well. 

"While  she  was  undressing,  a  letter  drop- 
ped from  her  belt.  It  was  one  of  Lennon^s 
semi-official  replies.  She  took  it  very  ten- 
derly, and  was  glancing  over  it  when  a 
light  tap  sounded  at  the  door,  and  Mrs.  Al- 
wyn's  voice  asked  permission  to  enter.  She 
had  come  to  be  quite  assured  of  her  guest's 
comfort ;  and  of  course  the  two  women  set- 
tled down  for  a  little  final  talk.  At  the 
first,  Grace  was  burying  the  letter  in  her 
bosom;  but  Mrs.  Alwyn  had  seen  it,  and 
involuntarily  smiled;  and  Miss  Ethelstone 
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had  indeed  no  tliouglit  of  concealment,  and 
had  literally  nothing  to  conceal.  The  smile 
■was  reflected  hack  from  Grace's  eyes.  It 
was  contagious,  and  grew  into  a  laugh. 

"  Have  I  surprised  a  secret  ?"  said 
Mrs.  Al\7yn.  ^'Have  I  hroken  in  upon  a 
moment  of  romance  ?  Confess — and  forgive 
me." 


''Xo,  indeed,"  replied  Grace,  laughing, 
but  yet  very  earnest ;  "  nothing  of  the  kind. 
I  am  afraid  I  have  not  much  romance  in  me 
— at  least  I  have  no  time  or  chance  to  in- 
dulge in  any.     It's  only  a  business  letter." 

''A  business  letter  to  a  young  lady — 
and  the  young  lady  hides  it  in  her  bosom ! 
0,  com.e,  now !" 

^^Yes,  but  indeed  it  is.  You  know, 
Mrs.  Alwyn,  I  am  Walter's  secretary." 

'•'Yes;  he  told  me  so;  but  he  forgot, 
I  suppose,  to  mention  that  you  put  the 
letters  of  his  political  agent  and  his  attor- 
ney under  your  pillow  of  nights,  to  dream 
about." 
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'^  What  nonsense  !  I  never  in  my  life 
put  a  letter  under  my  pillow — I  suppose  I 
never  had  one  that  absorbed  my  mind  to 
any  such  degree.  Eut  this  really  is  only  a 
few  short  lines  —  on  business — fi'om  Mr. 
Lennon.     Will  you  read  it  ?" 

Pire  flashed  in  Myra's  dark  eyes  at  the 
name — flashed  suddenly,  and  then  as  sud- 
denly went  out.  Miss  Ethelstone  held  out 
the  letter  to  her  in  a  franli  and  simple  way 
which  was  childlike  in  its  truthfulness. 

^^My  dear  child,  I  don't  want  to  read 
your  letter.  I  was  only  talking  nonsense 
purposely." 

'^  But  do  read  it,  dear  Mrs.  Alwyn. 
Just  glance  over  it.  I  should  like  you  to 
do  so." 

Myra  took  it,  perhaps  with  something 
like  eagerness.  Her  hand  trembled  slightly. 
She  glanced  down  the  few  lines  which  the 
letter  contained.  It  was  merely  an  answer 
to  some  question  asked  for  Warton.  She 
laid  it  on  the  table  without  speaking. 
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"I  am  sorry  that  I  could  not  see  him 
to-day,"  said  Grace.  ''I  am  so  fond  of 
him." 

Myra  raised  her  eyebrows  and  looked 
surprised. 

^'Yes,  he  is  so  good  and  so  friendly  to 
lis ;  and  he  takes  an  interest  in  everything 
one  cares  for;  and  he  is  so  true  and  frank 
and  manly.  Everyone  who  knows  him  must 
be  fond  of  him,  I  think.  Don't  you  like 
him,  Mrs.  Alwyn  ?" 

^'  I  am  sm-e  Mr.  Lennon  is  a  man  of 
high  principle  and  generous  natiu^e,  my 
dear ;  and  such  men  are  not,  I  suppose,  very 
common.     We  must  all  respect  them." 

Miss  Ethelstone  looked  disappointed. 
''You  speak  with  a  sort  of  reserve,"  she 
said.  ''  Don't  you  like  Mr.  Lennon  yourself 
— personally,  I  mean?  Never  mind  about 
respect  and  high  principle  and  all  that.  Dr. 
Alwyn  likes  him  immensely — so  he  told  me. 
I  am  sure  you  do  too." 

''Yes,  I  do  like  Mr.  Lennon;  that  is,  I 
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have  no  doubt  I  slionld  like  liim  very  mucli 
if  I  knew  liim  well — and  if  there  were  no 
serious  diiferences  of  view  on  some  great 
questions  wliicli  make  friendship  perhaps 
rather  dilficult.  Eut  I  like  you,  my  dear, 
for  liking  him,  and  for  saying  so  in  that 
frank  way."     She  smiled. 

^^Eut  why  do  you  smile?  Was  there 
anj^thing  strange  in  my  saying  what  I 
thought  about  him  ?  Dear  Mrs.  Alwyn, 
"Walter  constantly  tells  me  I  speak  out  too 
plainly  ;  and  perhaps  he  is  sometimes  right. 
Your  smiling  seems  to  say  something  of  the 
same  kind." 

^'  ISTo,  indeed,  dear — at  least  I  meant  no- 
thing of  the  kind.  Onl}^  girls  are  generally 
so  nonsensical  and  affected  and  unreal  that 
the  frank  truth  comes  with  a  quite  amusing 
freshness." 

^^  I  should  be  quite  ashamed  of  myself  if 
I  were  to  conceal  what  I  thought  of  Mr. 
Lennon.  Eut  I  don't  exactly  understand 
what    you   mean  about   serious   differences. 
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of  view  making  friendship  rather  difficult. 
Will  you  tell  me  ?" 

^^  Well,  I  don't  quite  know  how  to  ex- 
plain myself;  but  I  fancy  Mr.  Lennon  holds 
opinions,  about  religion  for  example,  that 
■would  a  little  alarm  one — " 

Grace  shook  her  head. 

^'I  am  sure  they  would  not  alarm  vie, 
Mrs.  Alwyn.  ^^Ir.  Lennon  is  so  generous 
and  true  and  manly  that  I  don't  think  he 
can  believe  anything  very  dreadful.  I  hope 
I  shall  not  frighten  you  if  I  say  that  I  am 
sometimes  a  little  tired  of  the  talk  about 
beliefs  and  religious  professions  and  all  that. 
There  is  some  story  or  anecdote  I  read  some- 
where, about  the  Athenians  knowing  what 
politeness  was  and  the  Spartans  practising 
it.  IS'ow  I  think,  in  the  matter  of  religion, 
Mr.  Lennon  is  somewhat  of  the  Spartan 
kind.  I  think  he  practises  it — I  do  in- 
deed." 

'^  You  are  quite  eloquent  about  him, 
Grace." 
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•^Eecause  I  "want  to  convince  you,  and 
to  make  you  see  him  as  I  do." 

^^  "Why,  dear?" 

^'  I  want  you  to  like  liini  just  in  tlie 
same  way  as  I  do — and  I  don't  think  you 
feel  to  him  in  the  same  way." 

Myra  smiled  rather  sadly. 

'^'No,  Grace;  perhaps  not." 

^'  Indeed,  I  fear  you  are  not  quite,  quite 
frank  with  me.  I  think  there  is  something 
behind  in  your  thoughts  which  you  don't 
think  it  right  to  show  me.  I  fear,  Mrs. 
Alwyn,  that  you  don't  like  Mr.  Lennon  at 
all ;  and  that  yery  much  surprises  me,  for  I 
cannot  think  you  are  so  strict  in  dogmatic 
views  as  you  give  yourself  out  to  be ;  and 
you  seem  to  me  just  the  woman  who  ought 
to  appreciate  him  and  to  like  him." 

^'One  thing  I  shall  be  frank  about — I 
like  you.^^ 

And  Myra  kissed  her  guest  affectionately 
and  bade  her  good-night. 

''She  can  hardly  be  in  love  with  him," 
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tho-Qglit  Mrs.  Alwyn.  ^'Xo  girl  in  loye 
speaks  in  that  calm,  open  way.  0,  Heaven 
forgive  ns  for  onr  secret,  selfish,  thoughts, 
which  we  dare  not  bring  into  the  light,  and 
yet  which  God  reads  !  If  I  conld  only  speak 
as  she  does  !  But  if  God  sees  my  weakness, 
He  also  sees  my  condemnation  of  myself, 
and  my  resolve  to  conquer  all  in  His  name." 
"•  There  is  something  strange  in  her  re- 
serve about  ]\Ir.  Lennon,"  thought  Miss 
Ethelstone  when  alone.  '^I  fear  she  does 
not  like  him  ;  and  I  am  sorry,  for  I  am 
afraid  I  could  not  love  anyone  who  did  not 
like  him.  How  strange  !  She  seems  to  me 
to  have  a  fine  nature,  and  some  brains  too — 
for  a  woman.  How  can  it  be  that  she  fails 
to  appreciate  Ii  im  V 
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Geace  Ethelstone  niucli  enjoyed  tlic  first 
few  hours  of  her  visit  to  Mrs.  Ahyj'n.  The 
mere  novelty  of  the  thing  was  of  course 
very  pleasant ;  but  it  had  other  delights  for 
her  than  that  of  mere  novelty.  It  was  a 
glimpse  of  freedom  from  small  and  weari- 
some cares ;  it  was  the  breathing  of  a  pure, 
warm,  and  luxurious  atmosphere,  after  gray 
skies  and  constant  chilly  wind.  Dreadfully 
fagging  even  to  the  young,  with  hope  all 
splendid  and  vague  before  them,  is  the  in- 
cessant business  of  making  two  ends  meet 
which  utmost  endeavour  can  hardly  per- 
suade to  come  together.  When  at  the 
end  of  the  week  the  stone  has  been  heavily 
rolled  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  down  it  crashes 
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again  straightway,  and  the  Monday  morn- 
ing begins  the  upward  labour  afresh. 

Things  had  of  late  been  growing  worse 
and  worse  in  Wart  on' s  house.  Money  was 
more  scarce;  everything  that  had  to  be 
bought  was  dearer ;  bills  were  running  up 
faster  and  faster.  The  process  of  reducing 
expenses  had  become  a  hopeless,  pinching 
operation,  there  really  was  so  little  that 
could  be  reduced.  ATarton  came  home  ra- 
ther less  frequently  than  before,  and  only 
answered  letters  full  of  practical  difficulties 
with  fine  words  of  hope  and  promise.  All 
the  bui'den  fell  upon  Grace;  for  she  had 
spirit  and  brains,  while  poor  Mabel  could 
only  meet  difficulties  by  crying,  and  going 
to  bed  and  saying  her  prayers  until  she  fell 
asleep.  The  butcher,  the  baker,  the  candle- 
stick-maker, the  landlord,  the  gas-company's 
collector,  the  water-rate  collector,  the  poor- 
rate  collector,  the  man  for  her  Majesty's 
taxes, — all  these  had  to  be  encountered, 
and  put  off  or  otherwise  disposed  of;  and 
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they  every  one  came  to  know  Grace's  face 
and  name,  and  to  have  quite  a  sort  of  ac- 
quaintance witli  lier  from  frequent  confer- 
ence. Her  own  little  money,  wliicli  slie 
received  quarterly,  generally  melted  away 
in  a  very  few  days,  and  went  but  a  very 
short  way  at  best.  And  if  the  children 
and  Mabel  and  herself  were  not  elegantly 
dressed  when  Walter  happened  to  come,  his 
sensitive  nerves  and  fine  feelings  were  quite 
discomposed,  and  he  looked  as  disappointed, 
displeased,  and  martyr-like  as  if  he  had  been 
lavishing  money  and  care  on  the  household 
in  vain.  Indeed,  it  was  a  weary  and  thank- 
less life  for  Grace  Ethelstone;  and  there 
were  times  when  only  the  womanly  diffi- 
culty of  suddenly  severing  the  bonds  of 
habit  prevented  her  from  shaking  the  dust 
from  her  feet  and  going  out  into  the  free 
world. 

Therefore  she  was  glad  to  be  invited  to 
Alwyn's;  glad  to  be  pressed,  and  indeed 
forced,  by  Walter  and  Mabel  to  go — Walter 
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having  reasons  of  his  own,  and  Mabel  doing 
as  she  was  bidden;  glad  to  be  away  from  the 
weary  honse  for  a  few  days,  although  she 
felt  a  pang  at  parting  with  the  children; 
glad  to  be  in  a  place  where  she  was  waited 
on,  and  had  nothing  to  do — where  she  never 
heard  anything  abont  the  providing  of  din- 
ner, or  had  any  hand  in  its  preliminary  ar- 
rangements, but  merely  sat  and  dined  when 
the  time  came;  glad — 0,  so  glad! — when 
she  waked  in  the  morning,  to  think  that  she 
had  no  household  difficulties  to  encounter, 
no  bills  to  receive,  and  no  duns  to  meet. 
The  bright  well-ordered  home  of  the  Al- 
wyns,  where  there  was  no  ostentation  to 
alarm  one  and  no  formality  to  repel,  was 
delightful  and  refreshing  to  her.  Dr.  Al- 
wyn  was  a  finer  man  of  the  paternal  order 
than  she  had  ever  seen  before ;  and  Mrs. 
Alwyn  was  a  charming,  appreciative,  intel- 
ligent woman ;  and  life  went  on  so  actively, 
so  vividly,  and  yet  so  smoothly.  It  was  very 
happy  and  full  of  promise — at  first. 
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Eut  slie  expected  to  find  Mr.  Lemion  a 
frequent,  a  daily  visitor ;  and  ni.uch  of  her 
expectation  of  happiness  lay  in  the  hope  of 
often  seeing  him.  Mrs.  Alwyn's  rooms  were 
heaped  with  handsome  illustrated  books  and 
costly  prints,  and  fine  photographs  and  Pa- 
rian figures,  and  other  such  art-treasures; 
and  Grace  would  so  much  have  liked  Mr. 
Lennon  to  help  her  to  appreciate  all  these 
things,  and  talk  to  her  about  them.  Dore's 
wonderful  depths  of  darkness  and  flashes  of 
bright  sky ;  Millais's  lank  and  long-limbed 
women;  Frith's  pretty,  microscopic,  and 
emasculate  reductions  of  Hogarth  to  Yicto- 
rian  scale ;  grand  photographs  of  Cleopatras 
and  Madonnas  from  Louvre  and  Dresden 
gallery ;  engravings  from  glorious  and  now 
immortal  John  Phillip's  Spanish  scenes,  and 
from  the  melancholy  and  colourless  beauty  of 
Schoofer's  groups;  the  pure  nakedness  of 
Ingres'  Source ;  and  the  sensual  strength 
of  Gerome's  imperial  forms — all  these  were 
to  Grace  as  tempting  as  the  magic  fruits  in 
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the  garden  beneath  the  earth  to  Aladdin, 
the  poor  tailor's  boy.  But  she  wanted  some- 
one to  talk  to  her  about  them ;  and  Dr.  Al- 
wyn  knew  so  little  about  art  that  he  made 
the  most  absurd  mistakes,  oyer  -which  he 
and  she  were  fain  to  laugh ;  and  though  Mrs. 
Alwyn  was  clever  and  knew  a  good  deal 
about  them,  yet  somehow  she  did  not  seem 
to  care  to  talk  much  over  them, — they  were 
all  so  old  to  her,  no  doubt.  And  she  had 
evidently  no  great  opinion  of  Mr.  Lennon's 
judgment ;  for  if  Grace  happened  to  speak 
of  some  painting  or  statue  which  he  parti- 
cularly admired,  Mrs.  Alwyn  invariably 
changed  the  subject,  and  introduced  some 
other  work  of  art. 

The  second  day  passed,  and  Lennon  did 
not  come.  He  was  indeed  cultivating  his 
garden  very  assiduously  at  the  other  side  of 
the  broad  dim  lake,  and  smoking  with  a 
fierce,  almost  passionate  energy,  and  won- 
dering why  on  earth  he  was  less  happy  now 
than  a  week  ago. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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Grace  hoped  and  -wished  and  expected 
that  he  would  come  all  the  day  and  evening 
and  night,  and  he  never  came.  It  would  be 
■wrong  to  say  that  she  did  not  sleep  all  that 
night.  Only  very  great  heroines  in  splen- 
did romances  lie  awake  literally  all  night. 
But  she  remained  awake  a  considerable 
time,  and  felt  vexed,  disappointed,  and 
anxious ;  and  when  she  rose  next  morning 
the  sense  of  relief  from  butcher,  baker,  and 
candlestick-maker,  from  Mabel's  tears  and 
the  maid's  stupidity,  did  not  seem  nearly  so 
delicious  as  on  the  previous  morning. 

^'Do  you  think,  Mrs.  Alwyn,  that  any- 
thing can  have  happened  to  Mr.  Lennon — 
anything  sudden  or  bad?"  she  asked  of  her 
hostess  that  morning  after  breakfast,  and 
when  Dr.  Alwyn  had  taken  himself  off  to 
his  study  to  attempt  another  half-page  of 
the  slowly-progressing  Flora. 

"IN'o,  dear;  I  am  sure  nothing  of  the 
kind  has  happened  to  him.  Why  did  you 
think  of  such  a  thing  ?" 
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*^  Because  it  is  so  strange,  so  very 
strange,  his  not  coming  to  see  me.  Don't 
you  think  it  strange  ?" 

^^  Yes,  perhaps  it  is;  but  he  is  much  oc- 
cupied, you  know,  and  perhaps  he  means  to 
come  to-day." 

"  But  I  thought  he  would  have  come  at 
once  ;  it  is  so  unlike  him  not  to  come  !  If 
he  only  came  to  London  for  a  few  hours  he 
always  ran  down  by  train  to  see  me — to  see 
us ;  and  this  is  so  near  him — and,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Alwyn,  so  much  a  pleasanter  place 
than  ours.  And  he  likes  you  so  much.  O 
yes,  he  often  told  me  so." 

Mrs.  Alwyn  seemed  to  have  heard  a 
noise  on  the  lawn ;  for  she  suddenly  turned 
and  looked  out  of  the  window  fixedly.  Af- 
ter a  moment  she  resumed  the  conversation : 

^'  Do  you  know.  Miss  Ethelstone — " 

^'  0  don't,  please !  everyone  calls  me 
Grace.  Mr.  Lennon  always  does,  though  he 
was  rather  shy  and  distant  at  first.  I  told 
him  to  call  me  by  my  name.     If  I  like  any- 
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one,  man  or  woman,  I  like  tliem  to  call  me 
by  my  name,"  said  Grace,  with  pardonable 
confusion  as  to  grammar.  Slie  ought  to 
have  said,  of  course,  ^'  I  like  him  or  her  to 
call  me  by  my  name  ;"  but  she  did  as  most 
of  us  do  in  such  a  case,  and  committed  an 
error. 

^'Well  then,  Grace — I  am  sure  I  like 
best  to  call  you  Grace — I  had  some  idea — I 
don't  know  what  first  made  me  think  of  it — 
that  Mr.  Lennon  was  or  had  been  an  ad- 
mirer, at  one  time,  of  your  aunt,  Mrs. 
"Warton." 

'^  Yes  ;  and  so  he  was  !  It  is  quite  true, 
though  you  would  never  think  it  now.  It  was 
long  ago — a  dozen  years  or  more,  I  believe. 
He  would  have  married  her ;  but  she  would 
not  have  him — and — "  Grace  smiled  and 
stopiied — '^  I  don't  think  he  is  very  sorry  for 
it  now.  Mabel  is  one  of  the  sweetest  and 
best  women  I  ever  Imew.  Indeed,  Mrs. 
Alwyn,  she  has  no  positive  faults  at  all. 
She  is  as  simple  and  good  as  a  little  child. 
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But  I  don't  think  any  man  conld  mncli  care 
about  her.  Mr.  Lennon  would  do  anything 
for  her,  I  am  siu^e,  and  is  very  fond  of  her ; 
but,  0,  I  don't  think  he  is  sorry  that  she 
did  not  marry  him." 

"  I  daresay  not,"  thought  Myra  ;  and 
she  kept  back  a  sigh. 

"  Don't  you  think  I  had  better  go  to  see 
him,  Mrs.  Alwyn  ?"  Grace  asked. 

''To  see  him,  dear?  To  see  Mr.  Len- 
non?" 

''Yes.  I  am  so  anxious  about  him. 
There  must  be  some  reason  for  his  not  com- 
ing, and  I  must  go  to  see  him.  It  is  not 
far,  and  I  can  easily  find  the  way,  for  I 
suppose  you  could  not  come.  Eut  if  you 
could  and  would  it  would  be  so  good  of  you ; 
and  I  should  be  so  glad ;  and  so  would  he 
too." 

"  But,  Grace,  would  it  not  be  rather  odd, 
you  going  to  see  Mr.  Lennon?" 

"  Would  it  ?  0,  surely  not.  Why,  he 
is  our  best  friend  in  the  world.    I  do  believe 
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he  is  Mabel's  only  friend.  But  even  if  it 
would  be  odd,  I  don't  mind.  He  won't 
think  it  odd,  I  am  sure.  I  know  that  Dr. 
Alwyn  and  you  are  above  such  nonsense ; 
and  there  is  nobody  else  here  who  knows  or 
cares  anything  about  me." 

Myra  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then 
said, 

"•  Well,  dear,  if  you  really  have  made  up 
your  mind  to  go  to  see  Mr.  Lennon — " 

''  Indeed  I  have." 

''  Then  I'll  ask  Dr.  Alwyn  to  go  with 
you.  We  can't  have  you  going  all  alone,  to 
get  lost  in  the  hills,  or  fall  into  the  lake,  or 
something  of  that  kind." 

^'You  are  very  kind  to  me;  but  could 
you  not  come  yourself  ?  That  would  be  so 
pleasant." 

'''  No,  dear ;  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  can- 
not go,  and  I  am  afraid  it  would  not  be 
thought  quite  the  thing  even  for  two  ladies 
to  go  out  paying  visits  to  their  bachelor 
friends.     We  are  rather  strong  on  the  pro- 
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prieties  here,  Grace  ;  terribly  proyincial  and 
puritanical,  in  fact.  Eut  Dr.  Alwyn  will 
gladly  go  with  you.  Indeed,  the  excuse  will 
be  yery  welcome  to  him,  for  Mr.  Lennon  is 
an  especial  fayourite  of  his." 

^*But  his  work — his  book,  which  he 
seems  so  fond  of,  and  so  anxious  to  finish  ?" 

^^  Alas,  I  fear  that  book  will  neyer  see 
public  eye,  or  eyen  publisher's  eye.  There 
is  not  a  day  that  somebody's  difficulty  or 
grief  or  joy  does  not  postpone  it.  Don't 
make  any  apology  on  that  subject,  my  dear. 
There  is  not  an  old  woman  in  the  parish  for 
whose  sake  Dr.  Alwyn  has  not  put  that  work 
aside  ;  it  cannot  be  any  grief  to  him  to  lay  it 
down  for  once  for  a  pretty  young  woman." 

Cheerily  indeed  did  the  clergyman  ac- 
cept the  task  and  lay  down  his  pen.  He 
had  written  nearly  half  a  page  that  day,  and 
had  hoped  to  do  more  ;  but  what  did  it  mat- 
ter ?  Old  Dame  Trot  or  Mother  Hubbard 
would  assuredly  haye  presently  claimed  his 
time  if  Grace  Ethelstone  had  not  bespoken  it. 
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Miss  Ethelstone  liked  to  walk ;  and  they 
liad  a  A^ery  pleasant  walk  round  the  lake. 
There  was  a  ferry  to  cross ;  but  if  one  had 
time  to  stroll  round  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
it  was  a  far  more  delightful  way  of  reaching 
the  other  side.  The  day  was  singularly 
bright  and  genial  for  a  North-of-England 
spring ;  and  the  east  wind,  which  is  such  an 
abiding  joy  everywhere  north  of  the  Humber 
and  the  Mersey,  was  not  breathing  on  this 
favoured  morning.  Grace  felt  very  happy, 
hopeful,  and  free.  The  spring  entered  her 
veins.  Dr.  Alwyn  was  a  genial  companion ; 
just  the  fine,  gray-haired,  dignified,  manly 
form  that  sets  off  better  than  anything  save 
masculine  youth  the  figure  of  a  graceful 
leaning  girl.  He  talked  charmingly  of  the 
place,  its  scenery,  its  associations,  its  flowers 
and  trees.  He  was  one  of  the  few  men  who 
could  talk  to  a  woman  about  IN'ature  and 
trees  and  science  without  boring  her. 

They  passed  the  unfinished  rows  of  Len- 
non's  cottages,  and  saw  the  workmen  busy. 
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Grace  was  much  interested  in  hearing  of  the 
project,  and  looking  at  the  houses,  which 
were  progressing  fast  towards  completion. 
Dr.  Alwyn  was  surprised  to  find  that  she 
had  never  heard  of  the  scheme  before. 

^' Yes,  it  is  strange;  but  then  Mr.  Len- 
non  so  seldom  talks  about  himself." 

*'But  Mr.  Warton,  I  thought,  might 
have  told  you?" 

"Mr.  Warton,"  Grace  was  on  the  point 
of  saying,  "seldom  talks  about  anything 
but  himself."  But  she  checked  herseK  and 
said  nothing. 

Ealph  was  not  anywhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  cottages.  They  went  to- 
wards his  house.  It  looked  lonely,  stern, 
and  sad. 

"  What  a  picturesque  and  mournful  old 
place  !"  said  Miss  Ethelstone.  "  It  looks  as 
if  there  ought  to  be  some  grim  old  story 
haunting  it.  Indeed  it  ought  to  have  a 
ghost.  Has  it  a  ghost.  Dr.  Alwyn  ?  Does 
any  dim  white  form  float  over  that  dreary 
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garden  of  nights,  and  wail  at  tlie  win- 
dows ?" 

^'  IN'o,  I  don't  think  so.  At  least  I  have 
never  heard ;  and  we  are  all  so  su^^erstitious 
down  here  that  the  faintest  suspicion  of  a 
ghost  runs  everywhere,  like  a  report  of  the 
breaking  out  of  cholera.  I  think  I  may 
pronounce  Lennon's  house  unsuspect.  I 
can't  get  rid  of  superstition  here.  Miss 
Ethelstone,  charm  I  never  so  wisely." 

"0,  don't  try  any  more.  Superstition 
is  popular  poetry.    Please  don't  exorcise  it." 

They  opened  the  gate  and  went  in. 

^'Now,  if  Mr.  Lennon  is  not  in,"  said 
Grace,  '^  I  shall  be  so  disappointed." 

Dr.  Alwyn  knocked  at  the  heavy  door, 
and  spoke  no  word.  He  would  have  been 
relieved  if  it  turned  out  that  Lennon  was 
not  at  home.  He  was  conscious  of  a  sort 
of  desertion  of  his  friend  lately — his  friend 
whom  yet  he  so  much  liked.  He  had  of 
course  noticed  Lennon's  marked  and  conti- 
nued absence ;  and  he  had  not  of  late  gone 
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to  see  him — had  not  persevered  in  his  pur- 
pose of  talking  frankly  with  him  about  the 
cause  of  the  unexplained  estrangement.  He 
felt  within  himself  that  his  wife  had  quietly, 
silently  prevailed.  Manhood  had,  as  usual, 
made  brave  resolutions  never  to  surrender, 
and  after  all  had  lowered  its  flag  and  yielded 
to  the  pertinacious,  irresistible,  pitiless  pet- 
ticoat. "Was  it  not  the  late  JMadame  de 
Girardin  who  epitomised  society  in  her  de- 
scription of  the  place  where  every  man  was 
governed  by  his  wife  but  one,  and  he  was 
governed  by  another  man's  wife  ?  Dr. 
Alwyn  felt  that  he  had  become  a  party  to 
something  like  a  desertion  of  his  friend's 
cause,  and  he  was  a  little  embarrassed  about 
meeting  the  friend  just  now. 

Ealph  was  in,  had  seen  them,  and  came 
himself  to  the  door,  striding  past  the  aged 
Mrs.  Beck's  slower  movements. 

The  visitors  came  into  his  library,  the 
only  decently  furnished  room  in  the  house ; 
and  even  here  was  hardly  a  chair  which  a 
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lady  might  fearlessly  sit  on  wlio  cared 
about  the  spotlessness  of  her  dress.  The 
room  was  confusedly  full  of  books  and  papers 
and  plans;  and  had  a  gun  hung  up,  and  a 
revolver  and  other  pistols  lying  about ;  and 
the  lion's  skin  which  Watty  so  longed  to  see, 
and  on  which  Grace's  eyes  fell  the  moment 
she  entered  the  room ;  and  there  were  huge 
boots,  suited  for  an  Australian,  standing 
boldly  up  in  a  corner  near  the  fire ;  and  there 
were  globes  and  a  telescope  and  a  quadrant ; 
and  there  stood  gleaming  in  whiteness  and 
serene  beauty,  amid  all  the  confusion  and 
debris  and  pell-mell  incongruity,  a  small 
marble  copy  of  Thorwaldsen's  Night. 

The  greeting  was  very  cordial,  and  the 
sweet,  clear,  joyous  tones  of  a  girl's  voice 
sounded  wonderfully  strange  and  musical  in 
the  sad  old  dusty  place.  An  Italian  sky 
could  not  have  gladdened  a  landscape  more 
than  Grace's  words  made  bright  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  place  Ealph  Lennon  called  his 
home. 
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Eut  the  conversation  did  not  get  on  well 
except  for  the  part  she  took  in  it.  Between 
the  two  men  there  was  a  dim  inarticulate 
feeling  which  rose  np  like  a  film  or  a  screen. 
^N'either  conld  be  thoroughly  fi'ank.  Each 
knew  that  the  other  was  conscious  of  the 
difficulty. 

The  visitors  at  last  rose  to  return. 

^'  We  saw  your  walls  rising  as  we  came 
along,"  said  Dr.  Alwyn ;  "•  your  building 
operations  seem  to  get  on  very  rapidly." 

''  Yes ;  we  keep  at  them,  Tom  Berry 
and  I.  "We  keep  pegging  away,  and  they 
do  get  on  somehow." 

'^  Come  and  show  them  to  us  yourself, 
Mr.  Lennon,"  said  Grace,  '^  and  explain  all 
about  the  whole  affair.  You  never  told  me 
a  word  of  it  before,  which  was  not  very 
friendly." 

^^  There  was  nothing  to  tell,  Grace.  The 
building  up  of  a  few  walls  would  hardly  in- 
terest you,  two  hundred  and  odd  miles  away. 
But  I  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  to  walk 
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down  with  you  and  trot  out  my  hobby,  until 
you  have  had  enough  of  its  paces." 

So  they  walked  down  to  the  model  vil- 
lage, and  Ealph  explained  all  that  he  meant 
to  do,  but  rather  hurriedly  or  carelessly — 
not  perhaps  as  he  would  have  done  if  Grace 
and  he  had  been  alone.  He  slurred  over 
many  points  ;  and  he  never  allowed  a  gleam 
of  enthusiasm  to  break  over  the  recital. 
Miss  Ethelstone  was  somewhat  puzzled,  and 
looked  so. 

"  Perhaps  I  don't  make  myself  quite 
understood  ?"  he  said,  in  answer  to  the  ex- 
pression  in  her  face. 

Dr.  Alwyn  had  just  at  this  moment  en- 
tered one  of  the  nearly-finished  houses. 

"  Yes ;  0  yes — I  quite  understand  all 
that  you  say;  but  there  is  something  I  don't 
understand." 

''  What  is  that.  Miss  Ethelstone  ?" 

^'  Yourself,  Mr.  Lennon." 

"Why?  How?  What  is  your  diffi- 
culty ?" 
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"  I  don't  know.  You  don't  seem  like 
yourself  down  here.  You  talk  so  coolly, 
and  so  strangely.  I  can't  explain  it;  but 
you  are  not  the  same  being  at  all  that  we 
see  you  in  our  place.  Why  do  you  live  in 
that  sad  and  lonely  old  house  ?" 

Lennon  laughed. 

"  Well,  it  is  rather  a  grim  and  ghostly 
old  place,  I  daresay ;  and  I  make  no  doubt 
it  looks  unbearable,  almost  uninhabitable,  to 
a  stranger ;  but  it  suits  me  very  well,  Grace. 
I  am  used  to  it,  you  know.  I  was  born 
there,  and  lived  there  a  great  many  years — 
some  of  them  very  happy  years  too ;  and  I 
don't  dislike  it ;  in  fact  I  like  it  much.  An 
ill-favoured  thing,  but  mine  own.  And 
then,  as  to  being  lonely,  why,  I  daresay  I 
should  be  lonely  anywhere.  I  feel  dread- 
fully alone  when  I  go  to  the  Eleanor's-cross 
hotel  in  London,  and  have  to  be  put  into  a 
back  bedroom  six  flights  up  because  the 
place  is  so  full." 

"Yes;   but  I  don't   mean   that.     You 
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don't  know  anybody  in  the  Eleanor' s-cross 
hotel—" 

^^  Pardon  me ;  I  do.  One  of  the  waiters 
is  an  especial  Mend  of  mine.  I  have  found 
out  that  he  is  a  terribly  discontented  man, 
who  thinks  the  order  of  things  is  fearfully 
warped.  He  has  a  settled  dislike  to  all  the 
institutions  of  his  country,  including,  I  be- 
lieve, the  Throne  and  the  Altar;  and  we 
commune  together,  and  mingle  our  griefs." 

'^Nonsense!  But  you  do  know  people 
here ;  and  why  don't  you  go  to  see  them  ? 
Why  do  you  live  like  an  anchorite,  or  an 
Eastern  saint  ?" 

^'  I  loiow  very  few  people  here,  Grace ; 
very  few  indeed.  I  am  not  a  sociable  or 
convivial  personage ;  and  I  don't  care  about 
my  fellow-man." 

^'JSTo!  and  yet  you  arc  taking  all  this 
trouble  to  do  some  good  to  your  fellow-man ! 
Eut  just  now  I  was  not  thinking  about  your 
fellow-man  in  general,  only  of  people  whom 
you  know.    And  I,  who  am  not  your  fellow- 
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man,  have  a  grievance  of  my  own.  Why 
didn't  you  come  to  see  me  ?" 

"I  ought  to  have  done  so;  but  there 
were  difficulties  which  I  don't  care  to  trouble 
you  by  explaining — " 

^'Because  you  think  I  have  not  sense 
enough  to  understand  them  ?" 

''  Indeed  for  no  such  reason.  But  they 
are  not  all  mine  to  tell.  I  ought  to  have 
gone  to  see  you  before  now ;  but  I  counted 
on  seeing  you  somehow." 

*'  I  am  glad  you  did.  I  should  be  sorry, 
Mr.  Lennon,  if  you  thought  me  ungrateful 
and — and  stupid  enough  not  to  care  about 
seeing  you ;  for  I  have  not  so  many  friends 
that  I  could  afford  to  neglect  one  of  them 
— the  best  of  them :  so  I  was  coming  to  see 
you  to-day  all  alone,  only  Mrs.  Alwyn  sent 
her  kind  and  dear  husband  with  me  to  take 
care  of  me." 

The  kind  and  dear  husband  now  made 
his  appearance. 

*'  You  are  going  to  have  quite  a  Phalan- 

VOL.  II.  I 
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stery  here,  Lennon.  I  suppose  this  largest 
building  is  meant  for  schools  ?" 

"  Yes.  We  are  going  to  have  a  boys' 
and  a  girls'  school ;  and  men  and  women,  I 
hope,  -will  learn  there  too." 

''  Who  is  going  to  teach  ?" 

^^  Well,  the  fact  is,  we'll  all  teach  as  best 
we  can." 

" That  is,  I  suppose,  you  will  teach?" 

^'  Not  I  alone  or  especially.  Everybody 
who  knows  anything  shall  teach  what  he 
or  she  knows.  Among  the  whole,  I  dare- 
say we  all  shall  teach  and  learn  something." 

Alwyn  smiled.  Teaching  of  that  sort 
seemed  to  him  education  for  Colney  Hatch. 

''Mutual  improvement,"  he  remarked. 
''  One  man  discoursing  of  what  he  doesn't 
understand  to  others  who  don't  understand 
him,  eh?" 

''Nothing  of  the  sort,"  replied  Lennon, 
with  imperturbable  good-humour  ;  "  that  is 
the  established  system  of  teaching.  The 
teacher   is   supposed   to   know  everything, 
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which  means  that  he  knows  nothing.  Ours 
shall  be  true  education.  Suppose  you  come 
here  and  teach  us  the  Greek  grammar.  Yery 
good ;  that  you  understand,  and  we  don't ; 
so  we  are  glad  to  be  taught  by  you.  But 
in  return  Tom  Berry  giyes  you,  who  have 
become  in  your  turn  a  student  with  us, 
some  lessons  in  practical  geometry  and 
mensuration,  which  I  am  sure  you  don't 
now  understand  half  as  well  as  he  does." 

^'  And  you  yourself?  What  is  your  de- 
partment of  instruction  ?" 

^'0,  anything  that  comes  in  my  way. 
Let  us  say  geography,  for  example.  I  can 
describe  what  a  mountain  is  like,  or  a  tro- 
pical climate,  or  an  Australian  goldfield." 

^^  And  the  girls,  I  suppose,  teach  you  all 
how  to  mend  stockings  and  rock  cradles,  as 
their  contribution  to  the  new  scheme  of 
complete  and  practical  education  ?" 

'']^o;  the  girls  we  are  rather  puzzled 
about  just  yet ;  we  don't  quite  see  our  way, 
my  'mate'  Tom  Berry  and  I.     We  rather 
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avoid  that  part  of  the  scheme  just  at  pre- 
sent." 

^^  0,  you  can't  be  without  a  regular 
teacher  for  the  girls,"  broke  in  Grace  de- 
cisively. ^' There  is  nothing  you  could  in- 
duce them  to  learn ;  and  they  have  nothing 
to  teach.  I  wish  I  might  come  and  settle 
down  here,  and  become  mistress-in-chief  of 
the  girls'  school.  I  don't  know  anything 
myself,  but  I  daresay  I  could  learn.  By 
rising  early,  and  always  keeping  a  lesson 
or  two  ahead,  I  get  on  very  well  with  the 
children  at  home.  Do  engage  me,  Mr. 
Lennon." 

^^I  don't  want  to  discourage  you,  Len- 
non,"  said  Dr.  Alwyn;  '^  but  your  scheme 
seems  to  me  likely  to  come  to  dismal  fail- 
ure. My  dear  fellow,  you  cannot  remodel 
our  canny  Cumberland  lads  and  lasses,  and 
make  them  into  disciples  of  Louis  Blanc,  or 
Brook-Farm  followers  of  Margaret  Fuller." 

^^Yet  don't  give  up,  Mr.  Lennon,"  said 
Grace  boldly.     ^'Indeed,  I  need  not  advise 
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you,  for  I  know  you  will  not  give  up ;  and 
my  advice  in  any  case  is  worth  nothing. 
You  will  gain  at  least  gratitude  by  your 
effort." 

'^  I  doubt  it,"  Dr.  Alwyn  rejoined,  rather 
sadly ;  '  ^  I  never  heard  of  anybody  who  earned 
gratitude  by  trying  to  persuade  people  to 
be  good  or  happy  in  any  way  but  their 
own."  • 

''You  talk  to  me  in  this  way,"  Lennon 
said, — ''you  who  spend  thi-ee-fourths  of  all 
your  time,  and  I  don't  know  what  propor- 
tion of  your  income,  in  trying  to  make  the 
people  round  you  good  and  happy  ! — There 
is  a  preacher  for  you.  Miss  Ethelstone,  who 
points  his  friends  the  prudent  and  selfish 
way,  and  always  walks  the  other  road  him- 
self !  Would  you  believe  it,  Grace  ?  there 
is  not  an  improvident  family  for  miles  round 
that  this  rigid  political  economist  has  not 
counselled,  helped,  and  relieved;  and  even 
if  all  be  in  vain  to-day,  they  will  come 
upon  him  again  to-morrow,  and  he  will  lee- 
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ture  them  gravely  on  their  wickedness  and 
folly,  and  open  .his  purse  and  give  them 
another  chance." 

^^I  could  believe  anything  of  both  of 
yon,"  said  Grace,  with  an  inexplicable 
moisture  gleaming  in  her  eyes ;  '^  anything 
in  the  way  of  goodness." 

"  Anything  in  the  way  of  absurdity 
would  be  better,  perhaps,"  Dr.  Alwyn  said. 
"  Come,  Miss  Ethelstone,  we  must  leave  our 
Communist  philosopher  and  go. — Good-bye, 
Lennon,  until  we  meet  again.  I  wish  you 
every  manner  of  luck  with  your  scheme; 
but  I  don't  hope  for  it.  You  are  impervious 
to  the  dictates  of  common  sense — and  self- 
ishness." 

He  wrung  Lennon' s  hand  with  a  warm 
and  manly  grasp ;  and  the  film  which  had 
risen  between  the  two  was  scattered  for  the 
moment,  and  each  saw  clearly  the  true  heart 
of  the  other. 

''  But  when  shall  I  see  you  again,  Mr. 
Lennon?"    asked   Grace.      "I  have  never 
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heard  anything  from  you  about  my  sketch ; 
and  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

"  You  shall  come  as  often  as  you  please, 
Miss  Ethelstone,"  said  the  Eector;  "  if— if 
Mr.  Lennon  is  too  much  engaged  to  come 
our  way,  we  must  only  walk  down  here  and 
find  him." 

'^  I  do  so  wish  Mr.  Lennon  were  my 
uncle,"  said  Grace  frankly  to  I>r.  Alwyn,  as 
they  lost  sight  of  the  Phalanstery  and  turned 
homeward. 

''  Do  you?"  he  asked  somewhat  empha- 
tically ;  and  he  looked  with  an  expression 
of  good-humoured  curiosity  into  her  clear 
candid  eyes.  They  met  his  inquiiy  with 
unclouded  sincerity. 

'^0,  yes;  I  should  like  it  of  all  things. 
He  has  so  fine  a  nature,  and  he  is  so  kind ; 
and  he  is  fond  of  me.  I  wish  he  were  my 
uncle — or  I  wish  far  more  that  he  were  my 
father.     But  he  is  not  old  enough  for  that." 

''No.     Is  not  that  a  pity  ?" 

But  she  did  not  answer  that  question  so 
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readily,  and  Dr.  Ahvyn  was  left  to  infer 
that  on  tlie  wliole  she  did  not  wish  Ealph 
Lennon  to  be  any  nearer  to  the  patriarchal 
age  than  he  was. 

It  is  almost  a  literal  truth  to  say  that 
Grace  Ethelstone  had  never  known  until 
within  the  last  twelve  months  any  man  but 
Walter  "Warton.  Her  father  she  hardly  re- 
membered ;  she  had  no  brother.  She  was  a 
little  girl  when  she  used  to  sit  on  "Warton's 
knee,  and  thought  him  splendid  in  beauty 
and  virtue ;  and  it  was  only  when,  after  her 
mother's  death,  she  came  to  live  under  the 
roof  which  was  nominally  his  that  she  began 
to  see  him  truly.  Then  she  assumed  that  all 
men  were  more  or  less  of  the  same  mould ; 
that  their  intellects  and  their  pursuits  made 
them  contemptuous  of  women;  that  they 
Avere  ardent  to  get  away  from  their  wives 
and  slow  to  return;  that  between  the  two 
there  was  only  at  best — and  that  when  the 
woman  was  very  loving  and  docile — some- 
thing of  the  sort  of  companionship  which 
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exists  between  man  and  the  dog  that  lies  on 
the  hearth-rug  at  his  feet.  She  accepted  the 
condition  of  things  as  an  inevitable  decree  of 
the  ruling  powers;  but  accepted  it  with  a 
blending  of  contempt  for  her  own  sex  and 
hostility  towards  the  other.  Accepting  Wal- 
ter "Warton  as  the  type  of  the  latter,  she 
took  Mabel  for  an  exemplar  of  the  former ; 
and  she  was  hardly  more  inclined  to  blame 
the  men  than  to  despise  the  women.  Ealph 
Lennon  was  the  first  man  who  treated  her 
like  a  rational  being  and  like  a  friend ;  and 
she  therefore  felt  drawn  towards  him  even 
from  the  beginning.  It  was  delightful  to 
her  to  meet  with  such  men  as  Lennon  and 
Dr.  Alwyn.  As  she  walked  home,  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  the  latter,  she  somewhat  modi- 
fied the  wish  she  had  just  been  expressing. 
She  thought  nothing  could  be  more  delight- 
ful than  to  have  Dr.  Alwyn  for  a  father, 
or  even  an  uncle,  and  Mr.  Lennon  for  a 
brother. 


CHAPTEE  Y. 

EEVEALED. 

Many  days  after  that  day  Grace  Ethelstone 
walked  round  by  the  lake  towards  the  Phal- 
anstery ;  and  she  walked  thither  alone  :  for 
Mrs.  Alwyn  had  constant  occupation,  and 
Grace  would  not  be  the  cause  of  always  dis- 
turbing Dr.  Alwyn  from  the  culture  of  the 
Flora.  And  she  always  met  Ealph  Lennon, 
and  they  walked  together  for  a  little — per- 
haps by  the  lake,  perhaps  among  the  cot- 
tages ;  and  they  were  both  frankly,  unaffect- 
edly happy  in  these  meetings,  which  were 
unconcealed,  open,  and  so  far  only  fi'iendly. 
And  the  days  thus  ran  on;  and  the  visit 
drew  to  a  close. 

One  day  Lennon  was  looking  after  his 
work  as  usual,  and  had  not  yet  begun  even 
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to  glance  in  the  direction  of  the  lake;  for 
it  was  much  earlier  than  the  time  when 
Grace  generally  walked  that  way.  But  hap- 
pening to  look  upward,  he  was  aware,  as  the 
old  ballads  have  it,  of  a  figiu'e  now  yery 
familiar  to  him,  and  which  came  rather 
slowly  and  hesitatingly  towards  him.  He 
strode  to  meet  her.  It  was  Grace ;  but  she 
was  not  in  her  usual  spirits,  and,  indeed, 
talked  with  difficulty  and  eyident  uneasiness. 

Men  naturally  shy,  like  Lennon,  always 
approach  any  difficult  question — when  they 
do  approach  it — with  surprising  directness 
and  suddenness. 

'^  Something  has  happened  to  you, 
Grace,"  he  said;  "  tell  me  what  it  is." 

^'  ]N"othing  yery  remarkable,  Mr.  Len- 
non.    Nothing  worth  speaking  of." 

"  But  do  tell  me.     You  are  unhappy  ?" 

^'  Yes,  I  am."  She  turned  her  clear 
eyes  sadly  on  him,  and  Ealph  could  not  but 
see  that  they  had  lately  been  swimming  in 
tears. 
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^^  Will  you  not  tell  me  the  cause  ?  Can 
I  do  anything  ?  Have  you  heard  any  bad 
news  from  home  ?" 

^^  No ;  not  bad  news  of  that  sort.  I 
mean  not  deaths  or  sickness  ;  but  poor 
Mabel  and  the  children  !  0,  I  am  so  sorry 
for  them — and  I  ought  not  to  be  here !" 

"  My  dear  child,  do  tell  me  what  has 
happened ;  perhaps  I  can  give  you  advice  or 
help  of  some  kind." 

^^  Indeed  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you;  and 
I  know  I  ought  not  to  tell  it  to  you  ;  but  I 
have  no  one  to  confide  in  except  you.  I 
can't  talk  to  Mrs.  Alwyn  about  it,  though 
she  is  a  woman,  and  so  sweet  and  kind ;  but 
she  does  not  know  anything  about  us — and 
you  have  known  us  always — and  indeed  I 
daresay,"  she  said,  flashing  up  to  warmth, 
''  it  will  be  little  new  to  you  after  all,  when 
you  hear  it.  Mr.  Lennon,  we  are  di-eadfully 
poor,  as  you  know;  and  now  Mabel  is  in 
some  terrible  fix  or  other  about  money ;  and 
Walter  hasn't  any ;  and  I  don't  know  what 
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isn't  going  to  happen — and  the  poor  children 
— and  she's  written  me  such  a  letter  all 
about  it — and  there — read  it,  please ;  I  can't 
say  any  more."  And  Grace  faiiiy  broke 
down  in  tears,  and  perhaps  on  the  whole 
felt  relieved  that  the  worst  was  over — that 
the  agony  of  exposure  she  had  fought 
against  had  fairly  conquered,  and  that  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  cover  her  van- 
quished face  with  her  handkerchief. 

Lennon  took  the  letter,  very  much  re- 
lieved indeed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  trouble, 
but  greatly  distressed  to  see  her  grief.  His 
impulse  was  to  put  his  arms  in  brotherly 
fashion  round  the  poor  girl,  and  kiss  her 
and  beg  of  her  not  to  cry  ;  and  it  would  not 
perhaps  have  been  very  wrong  even  if  he 
had  done  so ;  but  he  did  not  obey  the  im- 
pulse. He  turned  the  letter  in  his  hand, 
hesitatingly  and  rather  awkwardly. 

'^  My  dear  Grace,  don't  give  way  so. 
It's  all  nothing — a  trifling  aifair,  I  am  sure, 
not  worth  your  thinking  about;  and  it  can 
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easily  be  set  right.  Do  you  really  wish,  me 
to  read  this  letter?" 

^^  Yes,  please;"  with  a  half-impatient 
gesture.  He  read  the  letter :  it  was  short, 
not  very  coherent,  blotted  here  and  there, 
written  under  excitement  enough  easily  to 
overthrow  poor  Mabel's  self-command;  but 
it  was  not  a  very  huge  business.  Somebody 
wanted  two  hundred  pounds,  and  if  the 
amount  were  not  paid  within  a  few  days, 
execution  must  follow;  and  Walter  was 
away,  Mabel  did  not  even  know  where ;  and 
it  would  be  such  a  dreadful  thing  for  him — 
such  an  exposure  when  he  came  back. 

"  Is  that  all  ?"  asked  Ealph. 

^'  Yes ;  that's  all,  for  the  present.  Isn't 
that  enough?"  She  had  had  her  flood  of 
tears  now,  and  was  reviving ;  and  she  sent 
back  something  like  a  faint  smile  in  response 
to  his. 

'^  Well,  it's  not  a  very  dreadful  business. 
Walter  is  away ;  and  Mabel,  of  course,  can't 
get  at  the  money  until  he  comes  back  — " 
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She  stole  a  side-look  at  his  face  to  see  if 
there  was  anything  of  doubt  expressed  in 
it ;  but  his  countenance  was  imperturbably 
calm — apparently  he  had  the  fullest  confi- 
dence in  Warton's  personal  solvency. 

"  And,  of  course,  in  the  mean  time,  all 
Mabel  has  to  do  is  to  ask  any  of  her  friends 
to  advance  her  the  money.  Walter  can't 
be  angry  with  her  for  doing  so  when  he 
knows  that  the  demand  came  suddenly  on 
her  ;  and  ladies  don't  keep  hundreds  of 
pounds  ready  in  their  work-boxes  or  desks. 
Any  friend  whatever  will  advance  her  the 
money ;  I  daresay  she  has  received  it  by 
this  time;  but,  perhaps,  just  to  make  all 
sure,  it  would  be  as  well  if  I  were  to  give 
you  the  amount.  It's  only  writing  a  cheque, 
and  you  can  send  it." 

The  framing  of  this  speech  was  in  Len- 
non's  mind  a  masterstroke  of  diplomacy.  The 
cool  easy  way  of  treating  the  whole  thing 
as  a  little  difficulty  only  caused  by  Walter 
Wart  on' s  temporary  absence;  the  calm  as- 
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sumption  that  hosts  of  friends  were  ready 
to  supply  the  momentary  deficiency;  and  the 
careless  suggestion  at  the  close  that  it  might 
be  well,  just  to  make  security  doubly  sure, 
that  he  should  also  give  the  money — all  this 
was  magnificently  contrived  to  take  away  the 
slightest  appearance  of  conferring  an  obliga- 
tion. Perhaps  it  was  only  too  well  con- 
trived; perhaps  the  preternatural  coolness 
and  carelessness  were  too  much.  Certainly 
Grace  already  began  to  feel  ashamed,  and 
was  penitent  for  having  so  freely  exposed 
the  petty  humiliating  secrets  of  the  poverty 
that  surrounded  her  house.  She  crimsoned 
at  the  thought  that  she  had  perhaps  opened 
herself  to  the  suspicion  of  having  made  an 
indirect  appeal  to  Lennon  for  money;  she 
was  so  much  confused  and  embarrassed  that 
she  could  not  speak  a  word. 

Meanwhile  Lennon,  wholly  unconscious 
of  this,  and  indeed  happy  in  the  thought 
that  his  careless  and  business-like  deport- 
ment had  made  exactly  the  impression  he 
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wanted  to  produce,  was  quietly  and  with 
sidelong  glances  investigating  the  contents 
of  his  pocket-book,  in  which  he  had  that 
yery  morning  stowed  away  some  bank- 
notes. He  found  that  he  had  enough  of 
those  papers  for  his  purpose ;  and  he  crum- 
pled them  in  his  hand,  and  seized  his  oppor- 
tunity. 

"  Perhaps,  Grace,  now  that  I  think  of  it, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  save  Mrs.  "Warton  the 
trouble  of  dealing  with  a  cheque ;  ladies 
don't  always  quite  understand  these  matters 
— and  I  happen  now  to  have  a  note  or  two 
here — and  if  you  will  just  enclose  these  to 
her  when  you  write ;  and  I  am  going  to 
town  next  week  myself,  and  we  can  settle 
the  whole  affair."  He  endeayoured  to  put 
the  crumpled  papers  into  her  hand  ;  but  she 
drew  back. 

'^  0  don't,  Mr.  Lennon ;  please  don't 
ask  me.     You  are  very  kind  ;  but  don't  ask 


me.'' 


^^  "Why  not,  Grace?" 

YOL.  II. 
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'^  Because  it  pains  and  shames  mo,  and 
shows  me  how  wrong  and  thoughtless  it  was 
of  me  to  have  exposed  poor  Mabel's  poverty 
at  all." 

^^  There  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of; 
and  I  don't  think  it  can  be  called  exposure 
to  confide  in  a  very  old  and,  believe  me,  a 
very  true  friend." 

'^  Yes;  but  when  I  confided  it  to  you  I 
never  thought  you  would  suppose  I  was 
begging  for — for  help." 

^^Por  shame!  How^  can  you  talk  so? 
how  can  you  suppose  I  ever  thought  any- 
thing of  the  kind  ?  Begging  for  help  ! 
Would  you  not  ask  me  to  stretch  out  my 
hand  if  you  wished  to  be  helped  across  that 
brook  there  ?  My  dear  child,  you  make 
this  nonsensical  afiair  far  too  serious.  "What 
possible  reason  can  there  be  why  Mrs.  War- 
ton  should  not  accept  a  momentary  helping 
hand  from  me  just  at  this  moment,  or  why 
you  should  interpose  to  prevent  it  ?  Come, 
Grace,  do  be  a  rational  girl,  and  oblige  me." 
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^'  0  don't,  Mr.  Lennon;  don't  ask  me, 
don't  press  me.  I  cannot  and  Trill  not  do 
it.  Don't  make  me  feel  onr  poverty  yet 
more  bitter  and  humiliating  than  before." 

'^You  have  not  a  friend  on  earth  who 
would  go  farther  or  do  more  to  save  you 
from  one  moment  of  bitterness  or  humiliation 
than  I  would.  You  misunderstand  me  wil- 
fully, Grace." 

"  Indeed,  indeed  I  do  not." 

''  Then  why  make  an  obligation  and  a 
humiliation,  and  what  not,  out  of  the  offer 
of  a  temporary  loan  of  this  trifle,  this 
trash  ?  Do  you  think  a  man  would  thus 
reject  the  helping  hand  of  a  fiiend  ?" 

''  1  don't  know,  Mr.  Lennon ;  but  I  can- 
not take  it.  It  only  pains  me  to  think  of  it, 
and  makes  me  feel  I  have  done  something 
wrong  and  unwomanly,  perhaps,  when  I 
spoke  of  the  affair  at  all." 

''  Then  you  will  not  let  me  help  you  ?" 

^' Ah,  no — I  cannot." 

They  were   crossing   a  little  bridge   of 
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rude  planks  which  spanned  a  stream  that 
rippled  mnsically  enough  in  summer,  but 
now  rushed  a  roaring  torrent  down  from 
some  source  in  a  mountain  cleft  to  the  calm 
lake.  Yielding  to  an  impulse  of  vexation, 
Lennon  crushed  the  rejected  notes  in  his 
hand,  and  tossed  the  little  paper  ball  into 
the  torrent,  which  soon  swept  it  away.  In- 
stantly he  felt  ashamed  of  his  boyish  and 
foolish  petulance,  and  hoped  the  girl  at  his 
side  had  not  seen  his  action.  Eut  she 
had. 

'^  0,  Mr.  Lennon,  what  a  shame,  and 
what  a  sin !  That  might  have  made  ever 
so  many  poor  families  happy." 

^^  "Well,  Grace,  I  confess  that  I  am  ra- 
ther ashamed  of  my  display  of  petulance ; 
and  I  am  sorry  to  have  been  detected,  at  all 
events,  which  is  as  far  an  advance  on  the 
way  to  penitence  as  some  of  us  ever  get. 
But  I  repudiate  the  sin ;  and  I  transfer  its 
responsibility  all  to  your  shoulders.  Why 
did  you  make  me  angry,  child,  with  your 
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absurd  punctiliousness  and  unfiiendly  non- 
sense?" 

"Are  you  angry,  really;  and  did  I  of- 
fend you  ?" 

"  JS'o,  you  didn't  offend  me;  but  I  am 
angry,  very  angry." 

She  looked  seriously  into  bis  face. 

"  Well,  I  think  you  are  angry.  I  never 
thought  you  could  be.  I  did  not  suppose 
•anything  ever  disturbed  you.  But  I  hope 
you  will  forgive  me.  You  know — you  must 
know  I  did  not  mean  to  vex  you,  or  to  be 
unfriendly.  But,  Mr.  Lennon,  I  could  not 
act  otherwise.  You  must  leave  me  the  de- 
light of  being  independent  —  yes,  indepen- 
dent even  of  you.''^ 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  his,  timidly 
and  conciliatingly.  Ealph  looked  down  at 
the  fair  face  with  its  frank  and  noble  ex- 
pression, childlike  in  its  confiding,  intelli- 
gent simplicity,  and  the  bright  eyes,  in 
which  still  glittered  a  tear.  All  his  vexa- 
tion vanished,  and  a  deep  breath  of  new  emo- 
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tion  swept  over  liis  heart.  He  stooped,  and 
kissed  her  cheek.  It  was  done  without 
thought,  without  intention ;  the  result  of  a 
sudden  and  uncontrollable  impulse.  But 
that  kiss  closed  all  the  volume  of  his  old 
life ;  and,  for  joy  or  soitow,  a  new  chapter  of 
existence  opened  to  him  that  moment. 

As  for  Grace,  she  blushed  a  little,  but 
did  not  start  or  draw  back ;  indeed,  she  had 
no  time  to  draw  back,  or  express  surprise,  or 
anger,  or  anything.  She  took  the  kiss  in- 
nocently, and  seemed  to  regard  it  as  a  bro- 
therly seal  of  forgiveness. 

^'!N'ow  I  am  forgiven,"  she  said,  ^' and 
I  am  happy  again;  but  I  must  stay  no 
longer.  I  am  going  back  to-morrow;  I 
must  go  back,  indeed,  for  Mabel  will  be 
lonely  and  disturbed ;  and  I  have  remained 
much  longer  than  I  ever  intended — and  in 
truth  I  have  been  so  very  happy  here  that 
I  am  not  so  anxious  to  go  back  as  I  ought 
to  be.  I  shall  not  see  you  again — this  time  ; 
but  you  said  you  are  soon  to  be  in  town  ?" 
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^'  Soon  ?"  He  spoke  in  ratlier  a  distrait 
tone.  "  0  yes,  very  soon.  I  am  going  np 
in  a  day  or  two." 

^' And  you  -will  come  to  see  ns  ?" 

''  Yes,  without  fliil." 

^'  Good-bye,  Mr.  Lennon." 

''  Good-bye,  Grace."  He  held  her  hand 
in  his  a  moment,  irresolutely.  Some  words 
seemed  to  be  trembling  on  his  lips.  But 
they  remained  unspoken.  He  raised  his 
hat.  She  turned  and  walked  rapidly  away. 
He  still  remained  upon  the  spot  where  they 
had  stood.  As  she  reached  a  corner  of  the 
road  she  turned  and  looked  back.  He  saw 
her,  and  signalled  a  farewell.  Then  she  dis- 
appeared ;  but  he  still  remained  motionless. 

He  remained  there  for  m.any  minutes, 
during  which  he  saw  neither  the  sky  nor 
the  sun,  nor  the  water  that  rushed  and 
sparkled  at  his  feet.  One  thought,  one  form 
rose  between  him  and  the  light,  and  filled 
up  for  the  moment  his  whole  horizon.  A 
fierce  wild  joy,  like  a  rushing  wind,  swept 
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through  him,  and,  having  raved  and  raged 
for  a  few  moments,  died  out  and  left  the 
rugged  surface  of  his  nature  a  desert  as 
before.  For  he  knew  that  he  loved  the  girl 
who  had  just  left  him ;  and  first  recognition 
of  a  new  passion  in  any  strong  nature  is 
always  a  joy  and  an  exultation.  At  least 
the  solitude  that  is  called  peace  was  closed 
in  storm  of  some  kind ;  the  long,  long  canker 
of  peace  was  over  and  done.  The  volcanic 
fire  of  man's  deepest  afi'ection  had  not  burnt 
itself  out  in  him,  as  lately  he  had  thought. 
The  soul  had  reentered  the  sepulchre;  the 
dead  had  arisen.  Ealph  Lennon  exulted  in 
the  glow  of  his  newly-revived  emotion,  in 
the  siuTiving  strength  and  energy  of  his 
passion,  as  Dumas' s  prisoner  of  the  Chateau 
d'lf  rejoiced  when  he  tested  the  strength 
he  was  about  to  use  in  freedom,  and  found 
that  even  foui'teen  years  of  a  dungeon  under 
the  sea  had  not  worn  it  wholly  away.  True, 
the  reaction  camC;  and  Lennon  looked  face 
to  face  upon  himself — upon  his  eight-and- 
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thirty  years  or  morej  upon  his  life,  -wasted 
first  in  pleasure  that  brought  no  happiness, 
and  next  in  labour  that  gave  no  content ; 
and  he  thought  of  the  bright  youth,  the 
childlike  simplicity,  the  fresh,  free,  unworn 
intelligence  of  the  girl  he  could  not  but 
love  ;  and  he  asked  himself  how  it  was  pos- 
sible that  such  a  love  could  end  in  anything 
but  barrenness  and  disappointment.  How 
could  she  love  him  ?  And  if  she  could,  or  if 
in  her  heedless  youth  she  could  be  brought 
to  fancy  that  she  did,  would  it  not  be  a  rash 
and  selfish  and  cruel  thing  to  accept  such  a 
sacrifice  from  one  who  now  could  hardly  ap- 
preciate its  value  ? 

Unconsciously  he  flung  his  hand  into  the 
air,  as  if  he  would  toss  the  whole  subject 
from  him — scatter  the  whole  dream;  and 
he  strode  back  to  his  Phalanstery.  Often 
he  worked  there  with  his  OT\'n  hands,  taking 
lessons  from  Tom  Eerry  in  carpentering, 
from  someone  else  in  mason's  work,  and  so 
on ;  not  always,  perhaps,  forwarding  very  de- 
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cicleclly  the  object  of  progress,  and  certainly 
not  often  quite  deligliting  the  professional 
workers  by  liis  cooperation.  This  day  he 
toiled  away  at  one  thing  and  another  until 
his  face  was  all  grime  and  his  clothes  were 
all  lime  and  shavings ;  and  when  night  came 
he  tramped  some  miles  up  one  of  the  passes  in 
the  hills,  and  wandered  about,  and  lost  him- 
self, and  found  the  track  again,  and  got  home 
long  after  midnight,  and  smoked  and  read 
until  near  the  dawn,  and  then  slept  heavily 
until  noon  had  fully  come.  And  through  all 
the  working,  walking,  reading,  sleeping,  the 
common,  vain,  immemorial  regret  ran  through 
his  sense  and  soul  like  a  sad  symphony, — 
the  regret  for  youth,  the  youth  which  would 
at  least  have  made  him  less  unfit  for  her 
whom  now  he  knew  that  he  loved. 

And  she?  After  she  had  left  him  and 
gone  a  little  way  she  looked  back,  as  we 
have  said,  and  saw  him.  "When  she  had 
rounded  the  curve  of  the  road  she  paused, 
looked  both  ways,  saw  that  no  one  was  near. 
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and  then  came  back  to  the  corner  again  and 
cast  her  eyes  to  where  Lennon  still  stood. 
But  he  was  not  looking  that  way.  He  was 
listlessly  gazing  at  the  water  beneath  his  feet. 
She  remained  there  still,  and  presently  she 
saw  him  go  away ;  and  he  had  never  once 
looked  in  the  direction  she  had  taken.  So 
she  went  on  her  way,  cheating,  or  trying  to 
cheat  herself,  as  people  will,  into  the  belief 
that  she  was  very  glad  he  had  not  looked, 
lest  he  might  have  seen  her;  and  thns  en- 
deavonring  to  silence  the  inner  craving  voice 
that  moaned  ^' Why  did  he  not  look?''  and 
answered,  ^'Because  he  was  not  thinking  of 
me."  For  though  the  sensation  which  be- 
gan of  late  days  more  and  more  to  fill  Grace 
Ethelstone's  heart  was  wholly,  absolutely 
strange  and  new  to  her,  its  strangeness  did 
not  deceive  her;  nay,  that  very  strangeness 
announced  its  real  nature  and  spoke  its 
name.  It  was  as  new  and  strange,  and 
yet  as  impossible  to  misimderstand,  as  that 
other    new   and   strange   thi'ob   which   the 
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young  wife  feels  beneath  her  bosom,  and 
which  she  cannot  fail  to  know.  Men  and 
w^omen  apparently  in  full  health,  a  moment 
ago  unconscious  of  any  inner  and  fatal 
weakness,  have  sometimes  felt  a  strange, 
wonderful,  ineffable  pang  of  unknown  pain 
thrill  tlirough  them,  and  gasping  for  utter- 
ance have  said,  '^ This  is  death;  I  am  going 
to  die  !"  and  so  died.  Love  and  death  have 
from  time  out  of  mind  been  objects  of  com- 
parison and  contrast.  They  bear  this  other 
resemblance,  that  their  coming  is  least  likely 
to  be  misunderstood  Avlien  the  feelings  that 
announce  it  are  most  new  and  strange  to  the 
invaded  heart. 

So  Grace  Ethelstone  knew  that  what  she 
felt  towards  Lennon  was  love,  and  nothing 
else.  Eut  she  believed  that  he  cared  for 
her  only  as  a  friend — as  he  might  care  for 
a  boy.  She  did  not  think  that  in  his  broad, 
robust,  and  masculine  natiu-e, — enlightened 
by  so  many  experiences  and  so  much  cul- 
ture, haunted   by  the   shades   of  so   much 
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suffering,  and  cheered  by  so  many  definite 
and  practical  objects,  scbemeSj  and  hopes, 
— her  small  individuality  could  fill  up  much 
space.  Had  he  looked  back  that  time  and 
seen  her,  Heaven  knows  what  womanly  hope 
and  pride  it  might  have  caused  to  burn  within 
her ;  but  now  she  mentally  vowed  that  she 
never  expected  anything  of  the  kind,  and 
could  not  be  brought  to  believe  in  it.  Tears 
were  in  her  eyes  as  she  hastened  home,  and 
she  dreaded  to  meet  anyone  on  the  way. 
Yet  on  the  whole  she  might  almost  be  called 
happy.  She  had  found  her  hero,  whom  she 
could  worship  in  secret ;  and  the  life  of 
a  woman  is  a  blank  until  she  has  found 
her  hero.  As  in  the  charming  German 
story  which  we  all  know  and  admire,  the 
soul  only  seems  to  enter  the  frame  of  wo- 
man through  the  magical  inspiration  caught 
by  contact  with  some  nature  which  she  be- 
lieves heroic,  and  yearns  to  and  loves.  ^'  I 
must  go  back,"  thought  poor  Grace,  "  to 
my  dull  place,  and  my  efforts  to  encourage 
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Mabel,  and  my  struggles  and  shifts ;  and  I 
have  no  one  to  speak  to  of  what  I  feel,  and 
I  shall  i^robably  never  come  here  any  more. 
Eut  I  shall  see  him  sometimes ;  and  at  least 
he  will  think  of  me  as  a  friend,  and  he  will 
encourage  me  in  my  own  path — and  that  is 
all." 

Mrs.  Alw}ni  saw  her  cross  the  la^vii,  and 
noted  her  downcast  eyes,  her  heightened 
colour,  her  hurrying  step ;  and  she  instinc- 
tively avoided  meeting  her  guest  just  then. 
She  went  into  her  own  room,  and  knelt  and 
prayed,  and  wept  perhaps,  and  flamed  in 
silent  anger  against  herself,  and  started  like 
a  STU'prised  criminal  when  she  heard  her 
husband's  genial  mellow  voice  below.  At 
last  she  schooled  and  conquered  herself,  and 
came  downstairs  all  brightness,  warmth,  and 
affection. 


CHAPTEE  YI. 


^^  lexxon's  folly." 


As  the  model  village  began  to  become  at 
last  an  accomplished  fact,  Lennon's  diffi- 
culties with  his  neighboni's  became  greater 
and  greater.  Mere  difficulty  in  setting  the 
scheme  going  and  helping  to  work  it  he 
had  fully  counted  on,  and  rather  liked ;  but 
he  did  not  calculate  upon  the  stiff  chop- 
ping breeze  of  religious  and  moral  objection 
which  he  was  now  to  encounter. 

Only  two  months  had  passed  away  since 
we  last  saw  him,  and  he  was  already  banned 
by  the  religious  microcosm  of  Waterdale. 
Even  Dr.  Alwyn,  his  much-endiu^ing,  toler- 
ant, and  patient  friend,  had  preached  against 
him,  and  condemned  his  philanthropic  efforts 
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as  a  godless  illusion,  a  stumbling-block,  and 
a  snare.  lie  had  preached  this  out  of  the 
pulpit  of  his  church ;  and  wherever  he  went, 
into  whatever  villa,  or  cottage,  or  shop,  he 
declared  his  condemnation  of  Lennon's 
scheme  as  irreligious  and  republican,  setting 
class  against  class,  and  ignoring  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Church.  For  when  once  Dr. 
Alwyn  came  to  think  that  anything  really 
was  irreligious  he  gave  it  no  tolerance.  He 
could  shut  his  eyes  to  candles,  and  his  ears 
to  questionable  chantings  at  wrong  mo- 
ments ;  he  was  not  very  rigid  as  regards 
the  exact  size  of  Noah's  ark,  and  he  was 
quite  content  to  let  geology  have  its  say, 
he  fearing  not ;  but  there  were  bounds  to  his 
principles  of  toleration,  as  there  are  to  those 
of  most  people,  and  Lennon  had  quite  un- 
consciously transgressed  them. 

Marry,  how  ?     "What  ignorant  sin  had 
he  committed  ? 

rirst  of  all  he  followed  Carlyle's  advice, 
and  took   his  stand  on   the   alphabet.     In 
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other  words,  he  inyited  to  his  village  schools 
all  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women,   who 
would  come  and   receive  a  purely  secular 
instruction.    He  taught  arithmetic  and  spell- 
ing and  history  and  geography ;  and  left  his 
pupils  and  fellow- students  to  get  their  re- 
ligious teaching  elsewhere — which  they  could 
■easily  do,  for,  backward  as  the  place  was, 
there  was  no   lack  whatever  of  machinery 
for  the  teaching  of  sectarian  dogma,  and  the 
lists  of  the  great  kings  and  captains  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  who  begat  whom.      Truly 
these  bones  of  theology  and  Jewish  history 
Dr.  Alwyn  and  his  wife  had  begun  to  clothe 
a  little  with  the  flesh,  and  quicken  with  the 
spirit,  of  warm  Christian  faith  and  charity 
and    enhghtenment ;    but   even    then-    ap- 
proaches in  that  direction  were  over  dusty, 
dry,  and  uninviting  ground,  the  Waterdale 
instincts  much  preferring  the  hard  and  gritty 
old  routine  of  teaching  by  rote  and  letter, 
which  vexed  not  the  brain  and  troubled  not 
the  heart.     But  against  Lennon,  who,  as  he 
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said  himself,  could  only  ''  go  in"  for  secular 
education,  and  tliouglit  lie  had  better  do 
that  than  do  nothing,  leaving  the  other  work 
to  other  men — against  him  all  united  and 
combined.  The  ruling  elders  of  the  place 
rose  as  a  man  against  unadulterated  geo- 
graphy, and  told  all  their  dependents  and 
confiding  followers  that  arithmetic  on  its 
own  merits  stood  condemned.  Even  Dr. 
Alwyn  felt  a  little  ashamed  of  his  follow- 
ing, though  not  of  his  cause,  when  a  good 
lady  of  Waterdale  discovered  heresy  in  a 
doctrine  which  she  was  given  to  under- 
stand Mr.  Lennon  taught  or  sanctioned — • 
the  belief,  namely,  that  of  the  stars  which 
were  made  solely  for  man's  mere  use  and 
enjoyment,  tapers  to  light  his  nightly  path, 
there  were  probably  certain  orbs  so  far  away 
that  man's  eyes  or  instruments  could  never 
get  to  see  a  ray  of  them.  If  this  was  not 
heresy,  then,  the  Avorthy  lady  asked  Dr. 
Alwyn,  what  was  ?  And  his  attempt  mildly 
and   soothingly  to   convince    her  that  her 
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judgment  was  somewliat  rash  only  made 
her  more  wroth  against  the  heresy  and  in- 
dignant with  the  heretic. 

Then  it  must  be  owned  that  the  coopera- 
tion of  Tom  Berry  did  not  much  tend  to 
render  Lennon's  scheme  popular  with  elders 
and  vested  interests.  '^Whatever  a  man  of 
the  sons  of  men  shall  say  in  his  heart  of  the 
lords  above,"  Tom  Berry  was  very  apt  to 
say  out  aloud  of  the  aristocratic,  moneyed, 
and  other  classes  who  are  lords  above  of 
our  social  system.  Moreover,  he  had  the  ill- 
luck  to  infuse  a  savour  of  his  old-world 
views  into  whatever  subject  he  talked  about, 
with  whomsoever  he  talked.  That  every 
evil  wherewith  this  country  is  occasionally 
afflicted  is  due  to  the  pressure  of  an  aris- 
tocratic and  oligarchical  system,  kept  up 
partly  by  peers,  partly  by  millionnaires,  and 
partly  by  the  timid  or  time  -  serving  poli- 
ticians who  truckle  to  them,  was  Tom's 
principal  article  of  faith.  IS'o  Calvinist,  no 
Hebrew,  no  Spanish  Catholic,  ever  held  to 
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Ms  creed  with  a  more  tlioroiigli  and  intoler- 
ant belief  than  Tom  did  to  this.  He  made 
it  his  touchstone  of  all  human  worth. 
Blench  from  these  principles,  and  you  must 
be  either  a  craven  or  a  knave.  Third  way- 
there  was  none.  Even  Lennon  this  last  of 
the  Chartists  sometimes  suspected  in  bitter 
and  distrustful  momentSj  when  he  saw  him 
friendly  with  Walter  Warton  or  confiding 
with  the  Alwyns ;  and  the  more  these  latter 
became  gradually  estranged  from  Ealph,  the 
more  Tom  admired  his  leader  and  rejoiced. 

The  cottages  did  not  fill.  Some  few 
families  were  there ;  but  the  occupants  most 
ready  to  offer  themselves  were  so  plainly  of 
the  tramp  class  that  their  application  had 
to  be  instantly  rejected;  and  the  resident 
population  more  and  more  fought  shy  of  the 
business.  As  yet  the  vainest  of  dreamers 
could  not  flatter  himself  that  he  had  ac- 
complished any  good.  The  self-governing 
system  had  not  even  got  into  operation, 
for  there  were  not  people  enough  in  occupa- 
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tion  to  set  it  going.  The  schools  ceased  to 
have  students.  The  tramp  class  came  and 
occnpied  cottages  here  and  there  of  nights, 
and  conld  hardly  be  ejected  nntil,  desiring 
change  of  scene,  they  chose  to  depart  of  their 
own  good  pleasure.  An  incident  occurred, 
too,  which  brought  even  grayer  scandal. 

Eeaders  will  remember  casual  mention 
of  a  certain  Bessie  Eaynes,  to  whom  Mrs. 
Alwyn  had  been  very  kind,  and  about  whom 
she  once  expressed  herself  to  her  husband 
as  very  uneasy.  Bessie  had  been  unwisely 
listening  to  the  compliments  of  a  young 
man  of  much  better  class  than  her  own;  and 
scandal  had  come;  and  Bessie  had  been  much 
reproved,  and  promised  to  be  wiser  in  future, 
and  became  not  any  wiser. 

Bessie  one  day  left  the  place,  and  dis- 
appeared— not  too  soon,  people  said;  ^'for 
you  know  one  can't  help  noticing,  my  dear," 
one  virtuous  matron  remarked  to  another; 
''  and  really  when  I  saw  her  the  night  before 
last,  I  could  not  but  see,"  &c.  &c. 
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She  disappeared,  and  tlic  neighbourliood 
thought  they  had  a  good  riddance  of  her 
for  ever ;  and  the  young  man  alluded  to  had 
gone  abroad  for  some  time ;  and  people 
thought  the  whole  thing  was  happily  got 
over.  But  after  some  months  had  elapsed, 
Tom  Berry,  going  one  morning  into  one  of 
the  empty  cottages,  was  encountered  by  a 
feeble  moan  and  two  wistful  hollow  eyes ; 
and  saw  a  thing  all  rags  and  rain  huddled 
on  the  floor;  and  learned  that  wretched 
Bessie  Eaynes  had  been  only  wandering  a 
helpless  vagrant  through  the  country,  and 
had  come  back,  fate-driven,  to  the  familiar 
place,  and,  not  daring  to  knock  at  any  door 
once  friendly,  had  crept  from  the  rain-storm 
that  was  pouring  down  into  the  desolate 
cottage,  and  prayed  that  she  might  not  be 
turned  from  the  fireless  hearth. 

Tom  Berry  assuredly  was  not  the  man 
to  expel  her.  She  was  in  his  eyes  now 
simply  one  other  victim  of  a  bloated  and 
profligate  aristocracy — the  grandfather  of  her 
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seducer,  be  it  remarked,  was  a  man  who  liad 
made  money  in  Liverpool  by  selling  candles. 
Tom  Eerry  told  the  story  to  Lennon,  who 
insisted  on  his  old  housekeeper  (whose  niece 
indeed  the  girl  was)  going  to  look  after  her, 
and  had  the  cottage  fiu^nished  and  warmed, 
and  made  comfortable  for  her,  and  had  a 
doctor  to  attend  upon  her  constantly,  until 
her  infant  was  born  and  she  died.  Where- 
upon ^Irs.  Beck,  stimulated  by  Ealph,  and 
herself  now  somewhat  penitent,  gave  the 
child  over  to  a  married  niece  of  her  hus- 
band's to  be  cared  for  and  brought  up ;  and 
Lennon  undertook  to  meet  the  expense  of 
maintaining  it;  and  Tom  Beny  constantly 
went  to  look  after  it :  and  0,  what  a  scandal 
the  whole  story  created,  and  what  explana- 
tions were  invented  to  save  human  natiu-e 
the  pain  of  believing  in  any  disinterested 
benevolence  I  Indeed  if  the  half- empty 
cluster  of  cottages  had  been  the  Agapemone 
or  a  Mormon  colony  there  could  not  have 
been  more  shaking  of  the  head  and  shudder- 
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ing  than  there  was  since  the  unlucky  day 
when  an  outcast  woman  died  and  a  nameless 
child  was  born  there. 

So  the  Lennon  scheme  was  becoming  day 
by  day  a  more  and  more  disastrous  failure.. 
It  might  well  have  been  called,  as  Dr.  Alwyn 
predicted,  Lennon' s  Folly.  Lennon  himself 
was  highly  unpopular  all  over  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  at  last  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  name  the  excess  of  heresy  and 
general  wickedness  which  the  good  people 
of  Waterdale  would  not  have  believed  him 
quite  ready  to  plunge  into. 

He  held  his  ground,  however,  very 
coolly,  and  by  no  means  gave  up  the  fight. 

^'  Time  and  you  and  I,  Tom,  against 
any  three,"  he  said  one  day  (paraphrasing 
the  words  of  Walter  Scott)  to  his  trusty 
henchman. 

Tom  shook  his  head. 

"  They're  a  rotten  lot  here,"  was  the 
henchman's  forcible  remark.  ''  There's  no- 
thing in  them,  poor    creatures ;    no    more 
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back-bone  than  a  wet  playbill.  I'm  sick  of 
them  all ;  and  if  I  was  yon,  Mr.  Lennon, 
I'd  cnt  tlie  whole  wi-etched  concern,  and  go 
right  away  back  to  Australia." 

But  Lennon' s  thoughts  and  hopes  were 
not  now  fixed  quite  exclusively  on  the  suc- 
cess of  his  project  of  futile  benevolence. 
He  paid  frequent  visits  to  London,  and  was 
beginning  to  think  himself  growing  younger. 

'^^0,  Tom,"  he  replied  cheerily,  ^^  I'm 
not  going  to  give  in  just  yet.  These  people 
are  dreadfully  averse  to  novelty  of  any  kind; 
wait  a  little  imtil  they  get  used  to  the  thing, 
and  you  may  be  sure  they  will  come  round. 
We  can  afford  to  live  down  theii'  bad 
opinion." 

Tom  felt  inclined  to  express  in  strong 
terms  his  absolute  contempt  for  their  opinion, 
good  or  bad;  but  he  only  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  said  nothing. 

^' "Wart on' s  going  in  for  the  borough 
over  at  last,"  said  Tom,  changing  the  sub- 
ject. 
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Tlic  borough  wHch  Tom  spoke  of  was  the 
small  town  of  IN'orthinglen,  a  few  miles  off, 
on  which  Warton  had  long  had  designs,  and 
which  was,  in  fact,  his  last  chance  of  a  seat 
in  Parliament.  We  have  already  noticed  a 
pecnliarity  about  this  borough  which  ren- 
dered it  fitting  for  the  purpose.  It  was 
essentially  a  working-man's  constituency — 
one  of  the  few  which  chance,  and  1832,  and 
freemen's  franchises,  and  other  things  had 
spared ;  and  no  man  might  hope  to  sit  for 
that  borough  who  did  not  please  the  sturdy 
Northern  working  men ;  and  the  votes  of 
these  decent  artisans  no  man  might  buy  for 
gallons  of  ale  or  sly  bank-notes  slipped  into 
the  hands  of  ready-witted  wives.  Therefore 
there  was  a  chance  there  for  "Warton,  and  a 
tempting  prospect  for  the  Tories,  who  had 
usually  little  hope  of  obtaining  the  control 
of  such  a  seat.  Could  Warton  talk  over  the 
working  voters  there  into  the  belief  that, 
while  Toryism  and  bloated  aristocracy  were 
bad  things  in  the  abstract,  and  usually  ad- 
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mittecl  to  be  enemies  of  freedom,  yet  at  this 
particular  jimctiu'e  of  affairs  the  Tories,  and 
they  alone,  might  safely  be  intrusted  with 
the  honour  and  the  fortunes  of  England,  now 
imperilled  by  the  wiles  of  Bonapartean 
diplomacy  and  the  plottings  of  continental 
despotism  ?     That  was  the  question. 

That  was  the  question  which  Tom  Berry 
expounded  now  at  considerable  length,  and 
after  his  o^\tl  fashion,  to  Lennon,  whose 
wandering  attention,  Vv^e  fear,  hardly  took  it 
all  in. 

"  That's  it,  you  see,  ]\Ir.  Lennon — there's 
their  game.  It's  a  plot,  a  downright  plot, 
as  much  as  if  they  swore  to  it  over  skulls 
and  crossbones,  as  they  used  to  at  the  old 
Coburg  in  the  time  when  I  was  an  appren- 
tice, and  used  to  take  my  place  in  the  front 
row  of  the  gallery.  It's  a  plant,  a  plot,  a 
dirty  Tory  dodge  ;  but  I  know  how  to  spoil 
the  game.  I  know  a  few  chaps  over  in  the 
town  that  are  in  a  manner  a  sort  of  leaders 
among  the  workshops,  fellows  with  the  gift 
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of  tlic  gab — and  good-hearted  fellows  too, 
though  one  of  'em's  a  Sunday  open-air 
preaching  man,  and  another's  a  teetotal  card 
— and  I've  opened  their  eyes  a  bit;  and 
wait  if  you  don't  see." 

"  Then  you  don't  think  Mr.  Warton  has 
any  chance,  Tom  ?" 

'^  No ;  beg  your  pardon — I  think  he'd 
have  a  prime  chance,  if  he'd  got  the  pluck, 
the  go  in  him !  Bless  you,  these  men  are 
so  sick  of  the  Whigs,  and  the  sham  Liberals, 
and  the  whole  humbugging  lot  of  Parlia- 
ment spouters,  that  I  don't  know  if  they 
wouldn't  be  glad  to  give  a  chance  to  a 
decent,  manly,  outspoken  Tory  who  stood 
up  to  them  liJce  a  man.  ]^o,  Mr.  Lennon ;  I 
think  Wat  Warton  could  make  a  chance 
if  he  had  the  spirit.  But  I  know  something 
about  him ;  and  I  know  that  the  roar  of  a 
good  row  about  his  ears  will  knock  the  feet 
from  under  him  in  no  time ;  and  you  know 
that  a  crowd  is  like  a  horse,  and  soon  finds 
out  the  man  that  can  ride  it  and  rein  it,  and 
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deliglits  to  roll  in   tlie  mud   tlie  cHcken- 
hearted  creature  that  can't." 

^^  Well,  Tom,  I  am  glad  neither  you  nor 
I  count  among  tlie  voters,  for  if  we  did  I 
fear  we  should  have  to  take  opposite  sides. 
I  don't  myself  care  twopence  for  Whigs  or 
Tories — plague  o'  both  their  houses  ! — and 
I  should  like  to  serve  Mr.  Warton ;  and  so 
I  think  I  should  be  weak  and  unpatriotic 
enough  to  give  him  my  vote  and  helping 
hand.  Confess,  you  last  of  the  Eomans, 
that  you  think  me  imworthy  of  the  name  of 
Briton  ?" 

'^  It  takes  a  deal  in  these  times  to  make 
anybody  unworthy  of  the  name  of  Briton," 
Mr.  Berry  remarked  sententiously.  "  I  wish 
we  could  make  the  name  of  Briton  a  little 
more  worthy  of  honest  men  and  free  men. 
That's  all  I" 

Lennon  paid  little  attention  to  Berry's 
prophetic  hints  about  the  fate  of  Warton  in 
the  approaching  struggle.  His  mind  was 
wholly  estranged  from  politics  of  late ;  and 
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even  tlie  fate  of  his  philantliropic  chimera 
concerned  him  far  less  than  it  might  have 
done  a  few  months  ago.  Questioning  his 
own  motives  and  emotions — playing  sadly 
with  his  own  feelings,  as  in  loneliness  he  was 
sometimes  wont  to  do — he  made  melancholy 
admission  that  a  private  and  individual  love 
rose  up  between  him  and  his  good  wishes  to 
his  race,  or  his  neighbourhood.  The  smile 
of  a  woman  hardly  beyond  the  school-girl 
age  was  more  to  him  just  now  than  the  re- 
generation of  a  city.  He  could  have  borne 
any  other  failure  with  composure ;  he  could 
have  calmly  lighted  a  fresh  cigar  and  puffed 
it  unemotional  while  listening  to  the  news  of 
the  wreck  of  his  schemes  and  the  ruin  of  his 
whole  fortune;  but  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  ask  Grace  Ethelstone  to  marry  him, 
dreading  the  terrible  rej)ly  that  she  had  al- 
ways regarded  him  as  a  brother  or  a  father, 
or  in  some  other  hideous  and  revolting  as- 
pect, and  that  she  could  not  love  him.  He 
saw  in  her  bright  frank  ways  no  sign  of  love, 
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and  lie  dreaded  to  invite  a  decision.  ^^  Wait 
yet  a  little/'  said  his  heart  one  day;  ^'her 
affection  -will  grow."  And  another  day  it 
said,  '^  Coward  and  fool  I  let  the  question 
be  settled  and  done  with  for  ever.  Know 
the  worst  and  bear  it — as  yon  can  do  if  you 
will."  And  yet  again:  'Tor  shame!  to 
think  even  of  asking  the  girl,  who  knows 
nobody  but  you,  who  never  disguises  her 
warm  sisterly  affection,  and  who,  if  you 
press  her,  may  easily  mistake  her  feelings, 
or  generously  trample  them  under  foot,  and 
marry  you  out  of  pure  good-nature,  and  find 
out  her  mistake  too  late — and  yet  all  too 
soon.  Be  a  man  of  spiiit  and  honour.  Do 
not  try  by  that  test  a  question  to  which 
common  sense  must  tell  you  how  to  give  an 
answer.  If  you  love  her,  be  just  to  her — 
and  leave  her  to  freedom." 

Between  these  impulses  Lennon's  reso- 
lution flickered  for  some  time — now  drawn 
this  way,  now  driven  that.  Great  souls,  of 
course,  are  never  thus  undecided.     Heroes 
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of  fiction  never  ought  to  be.  In  wliatever 
stress  of  difficulty,  they  ought  to  see  their 
Avay  clear  before  them,  and  march  without 
a  moment's  hesitation  steadfastly  along  it. 
In  a  former  work  (which  received  such 
kindly  and  encouraging  criticism  as  the 
author  thinks  of  with  gratefulness)  there 
was  a  hero — at  least  a  so-called  hero — who 
on  some  rather  important  occasions  of  his 
life  had  some  little  difficulty  and  trouble 
about  making  up  his  mind.  He  received 
much  critical  condemnation  for  this  lament- 
able weakness.  Heroes  of  novels  never 
ought  to  have  any  difficulty  in  making  up 
their  minds.  They  ought,  at  the  worst,  to 
achieve  the  whole  of  the  operation  as  quickly 
as  the  Earl  of  Derby's  Cabinet  accomplished  it 
last  February.  The  only  excuse  to  be  plead- 
ed is  that  in  real  life  most  of  us  do  actually 
find  ourselves,  at  certain  emergencies,  much 
embarrassed  as  to  what  course  we  ought  to 
take — do  resolve  upon  one  thing  to-night, 
and  next  morning  think  another  thing  Avould 
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be  better;  and  by  noon  reject  both  plans; 
and  perhaps  find  the  question  arbitrarily  de- 
cided for  ns  by  chance  in  the  end — chance 
being  to  many  of  us  the  flight  of  birds  rising 
from  the  left  or  the  right,  the  indications  of 
the  sacred  entrails,  the  omens  of  the  stars, 
the  answer  resounding  from  the  tripod,  and 
all  the  other  external  impulses  to  lagging 
decision  which  even  the  heroes  of  the  old 
world  did  not  disdain  to  invite. 

At  all  events,  by  every  example  of  an- 
cient and  mediaeval  and  modern  hero,  we 
may  claim  some  pardon  and  indulgence  for 
one  who  is  only  a  hero  in  the  conventional 
and  circulating-library  sense,  if  he  hesitated 
a  little  about  inviting  a  final  and  perhaps  a 
fatal  decision  from  the  woman  he  loved. 
Even  Eoland  or  Lancelot  of  the  Lake  might 
have  felt  less  firmly  decided  about  chal- 
lenging the  sentence  of  his  mistress  than 
about  storming  a  castle  or  slaying  a  Saracen. 

Besides,  Ealph  had  of  late  observed,  or 
fancied  he  observed,  a  certain  reserve  and 
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coldness  in  Grace  Ethelstone's  manner  to- 
wards himself.  As  lie  waxed  into  warmth  and 
demonstrativeness,  she  waned,  he  thought, 
into  chilliness  and  restraint.  Perha^DS  she 
understood  his  attentions,  and  wished  to  sig- 
nify thus  quietly  that  she  could  not  accept 
them.  He  was  distressed  by  her  manner, 
which,  of  course,  if  it  had  had  the  slightest 
gleam  of  coquettishness  about  it,  might  have 
been  encouraging ;  and  if  it  had  seemed  to  be 
the  reserve  and  timid  embarrassment  arising 
from  a  girl's  natural  wish  to  hide  her  feel- 
ings, would  have  been  a  source  of  rapture 
to  him;  but  it  seemed  to  be  neither.  It 
appeared  quite  spontaneous,  unfeigned,  and 
real.  The  more  and  more  he  became  the 
accepted  guide  and  helper  of  Mabel  and  the 
family,  the  more  Grace  appeared  to  draw 
back  from  him. 

Of  course,  everyone  will  have  guessed 
that  he  sent  off  at  once  to  Mabel  the  money 
which  she  so  much  needed  at  the  time  when 
he  had  his  memorable  conversation  on  the 
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bridge  with  Grace.  Mabel  took  the  money 
deligbtecUy ;  it  relieved  her  from  immense 
embarrassment ;  and  she  wrote  Ealph  a  letter 
of  incoherent  and  effusive  thanks.  She  told 
Grace  with  joy  and  pride  of  the  assistance 
she  had  received,  and  was  utterly  unable  to 
understand  the  deep  depression  and  vexation 
with  which  her  niece  received  the  gladsome 
news.  Poor  Mabel  when  in  a  fix  never  cared 
how  she  got  out  of  it,  provided  there  was  no- 
thing sinful  in  the  means  of  escape ;  and  she 
could  not  understand  in  the  least  how  any- 
body could  object  to  her  taking  a  little  help 
from  the  liberal  hand  of  an  old  and  dear 
friend. 

^^  Ealph  would  do  anything  for  me,  child, '^ 
she  said  with  a  sort  of  mild  complacent  tri- 
umph. '^  He  would  indeed,  dear  old  Ealph ; 
though,  of  course,  he  doesn't  care  for  me  now 
at  all,  except  just  as  a  friend.  I  don't  quite 
think  he  fully  appreciates  Walter  even  yet ; 
men,  I  suppose,  don't  forget  these  things 
for  a  long  time.    Anger  outlives  love,  Grace, 
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I  fear.  Eut  lie  would  do  anything  for  me  ; 
and  I  know  he  would  be  little  pleased  to 
think  of  me  and  the  children  being  in  any 
difficulty,  and  not  asking  him  to  help  us 
out  of  it.  Besides,  you  must  remember  that 
he  is  a  bachelor  as  yet,  and  he  really  has 
nothing  to  do  with  his  money.  I  am  sure 
if  he  wanted  money  and  we  had  it — " 

'^ "Which  is  not  likely,"  interjected  Grace. 

"•  No,  indeed,  dear ;  not  likely  at  all,  I 
fear,  for  the  present — at  least,  until  "Walter 
gets  a  place  of  some  kind.  But  I  was  going 
to  say  that  if  Ealph  Lennon  wanted  money, 
and  we  had  it,  he  should  have  it  with  delight 
from  me — and  from  Walter  too,  Grace." 

^'  What  will  Walter  say  to  this  begging 
of  money  from  Mr.  Lennon  ?" 

^'  It's  not  begging,  Grace ;  I  wonder  you 
■can  talk  so.    Do  you  think  we  are  robbers  ?" 

'^  Eobbers  don't  generally  beg,  I  believe, 
except  in  Gil  Bias  perhaps." 

^'  Well,  beggars  then.  Do  you  think  we 
are  beggars  ?" 
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^'  Yes,  Mabel,  I  do.  I  think  it  is  nothing 
short  of  begging  to  take  this  money  from 
Mr.  Lennon.  I  hate  to  think  of  the  whole 
thing.  Eather  than  stoop  to  snch  a  trans- 
action, I  would  have  pawned  my  watch  or 
sold  my  last  dress." 

"  0,  for  shame,  Grace,  to  talk  in  snch  a 
way ;  and  such  childish  nonsense  too,  as  if  all 
the  dresses  I  have  in  the  world  would  bring 
a  quarter  of  two  hundred  pounds,  even  if 
they  were  new ;  and  you  see  what  my  pur- 
ple silk  is  looking  like  already,  after  three 
months !  Besides,  you  don't  understand 
Ealph  Lennon — " 

"  Do  I  not?  Ah,  yes  I  do  !"  Grace 
sighed  unconsciously,  but  so  distinctly  that 
Mabel  looked  at  her  with  kindly,  feeling^ 
motherly  eyes. 

"  Well,  dear,  what  I  mean  is,  that  you 
cannot  think  he  cares  about  a  few  pounds- 
lent  to  a  fiiend.  Only  lent,  you  know,  of 
course.  Why,  child,  you  don't  suppose 
Walter  won't  repay  every  farthing  of  it  ?" 
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"  Then  "Walter  knows  of  it  ?" 

''  0  yeSj  of  course.  I  would  not  have 
any  secret  from  "Walter  for  all  the  world. 
We  never  had  any  secrets  from  each  other — 
never." 

''  And  Walter  approves  ?" 

^'  Quite  approves.  More  than  that,  my 
dear, — and  I  only  tell  it  to  show  how  non- 
sensical your  scruples  were ;  for  you  know 
that  Walter  is  one  of  the  most  sensitive  of 
men, — it  was  he  who  suggested  getting'  a 
loan  of  a  few  pounds  from  Ealph.  He  said 
when  he  was  going  away  that  if  any  press- 
ing demand  should  be  made  on  us  during  his 
absence,  it  might  be  as  well  to  write  a  line 
to  Ealph.  So  odd  that  he  should  have  said 
it  too,  when  I  am  sure  he  did  not  know 
that  any  difficulty  was  likely  to  occur;  for 
he  would  have  told  me  if  he  had  expected 
this  vexatious  call  upon  us  just  then." 

^^  He  aiTanged  it  all  beforehand,  then  ? 
And  he  asked  you  to  write  ?" 

"  Ko;  not  exactly  that.     He  said  some- 
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tliiiig  about  your  being  on  tbe  spot,  and  men- 
tioning the  matter  to  Ealph ;  but  I  suppose 
it  was  better  that  you  did  not  do  anything 
in  the  matter.  Unmarried  girls  cannot  be 
expected  to  make  such  requests ;  and  in- 
deed, Grace,  I  hope  you  mil  never  have  to 
make  them  of  anyone." 

Grace  had  been  glowing  with  shame  and 
anger  during  this  conversation.  She,  then, 
was  to  have  been  used  as  an  instrument  to 
extract  money  to  pay  Walter  Wart  on' s 
debts — and  to  extract  it  from  Ealph  Len- 
non !  Her  cheeks  burned  with  vexation  and 
resentment.  But  she  said  not  a  word.  To 
open  up  the  question  to  Mabel  would  be 
the  most  futile  waste  of  breath  and  temper. 

"Do  you  know,  Grace,"  said  Mabel, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  "  I  sometimes  think 
Ealph  Lennon  is  very  fond  of  you  ?" 

''Do  you?" 

This  was  said  coldly,  and  without  the 
slightest  emphasis  of  tone,  or  appearance  of 
interest  in  the  question. 
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'^  Indeed  I  do.  I  groAV  more  and  more 
convinced  of  it  every  day.  My  dear,  I  don't 
want  to  influence  you,  of  course ;  but  any 
woman  Ealph  Lennon  marries  ought  to  be 
happy;  and  you  would  suit  him,  for  you 
have  brains  and  are  clever,  and  could  fall  in 
with  his  ways  and  appreciate  him,  which 
other  women  could  not  do.  0,  I  should  be 
so  glad  if  I  could  think — " 

''  Please,  Mabel,  don't — 0  please  don't 
talk  in  that  way  1  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
look  Mr.  Lennon  in  the  face  if  you  go  on  in 
such  a  manner !  Don't,  dear  Mabel,  don't 
let  him  think  he  has  fallen  among  thieves, 
like  the  man  who  went  down  into  Jericho." 

^^  Grace!" 

"Yes;  that  we  are  all  determined  to 
plunder  him,  and  drag  him  into  toils,  and 
lay  schemes  and  snares  and  base  matrimonial 
plots  for  him,  because  he  has  money.  I 
would  never  meet  him  again — never,  never  ! 
— if  I  thought  he  suspected  anything  of  the 
kind.     He  has  never  bestowed  a  thought  on 
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me — why  should  he? — except  as  a  Mend, 
as  a  poor  giii  whom  he  would  serve  and 
help  in  life  if  he  could — as  he  would  help 
anyone,  indeed,  who  wanted  help.  He  has 
never  thought  of  me  in  any  other  way ;  and 
of  course  I  have — I  have  never  thought  of 
him.  Don't  let  us  speak  of  it  any  more  ;  it 
tortures  me  to  think  of  his  hearing  a  whisper 
of  such  a  thing — a  whis]3er  perhaps  from 
one  of  the  children — and  despising  us.  He 
may  pity  us  now ;  I  fear  he  cannot  help 
that,  and  it  is  bad  enough ;  but  he  cannot 
yet  despise  us.  Do  not  force  him  to  that  too." 
''  My  dear  Grace,  I  don't  quite  under- 
stand you  ;  but  of  course  I  respect  and  like 
your  sensitiveness.  And  you  surely  don't 
imagine  /  would  ever  say  a  word  to  place  a 
girl,  even  if  she  were  not  my  own  niece,  in 
an  awkward  and  embarrassing  position  to- 
wards a  man,  even  so  honoui'able  a  man  as 
Ealph  Lennon  ?  IN'o,  no,  you  foolish  child. 
But  I  was  merely  talking  of  what  I  had  ob- 
served— ^talking  of  it  between  ourselves." 
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^'  But  we  ought  not  to  talk  of  it  between 
ourselves,  or  to  talk  of  it  or  think  of  it  at 
all.  It  seems  so  mean  and  ignoble  and  un- 
womanly. I  know,  Mabel,  that  you  do  not 
mean  it  so,  and  would  not  say  it  if  you  could 
only  see  things  with  my  eyes  just  for  a 
moment.  But  pray  don't  speak  of  it  any 
more.  You  are  quite  mistaken,  believe  me 
— utterly  mistaken.  And  I  only  wish  you 
had  never  thought  of  it  at  all." 

Mabel  gave  in  and  said  no  more;  but 
thought  she  was  right  for  all  that. 

Grace  Avas  seriously  and  bitterly  grieved. 

«^  Why  are  some  women,  even  good  wo- 
men, so  mean?"  she  asked  herself.  ^^  Why 
can  they  never  hear  a  friendly  word  ex- 
changed, see  a  cordial  clasp  of  the  hand 
given,  between  a  girl  and  a  man,  but  they 
suggest  and  suspect  plottings  and  secret 
designs  about  marriage  ?  This  kind-hearted 
and  simple  aunt  of  mine  does  not,  in  her 
inmost  soul,  believe  one  word  I  say.  She 
thinks  my  heart   is   set    on  marrying  Mr. 
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Lennon,  and — good  Heaven  ! — she  would 
think  nothing,  in  her  simple,  credulous  can- 
dour, of  assuming  that  he  was  actually  in 
love  with  me,  and  taking  him  into  her  full 
confidence,  and  disgracing  us  all.  Eather 
than  bear  that  humiliation,  rather  than 
endure  that  he  should  despise  me,  or  should 
confound  me  in  his  mind  with  the  miserable 
schemes  of  our  beggarly  and  ignoble  life,  I 
would  go  to  the  other  end  of  the  earth.  I 
have  stayed  too  long  here.  I  have  given 
up  much  for  poor  Mabel ;  but  I  cannot  give 
up  my  pride  of  independence,  and  I  will  not 
be  shamed  in  his  eyes.  Whatever  happens, 
he  shall  not  think  me  mean  and  selfish  and 
craven  of  spirit.  I  don't  ask  for  his  love" 
(and  tears  burst  into  her  eyes),  "  but  I  will 
have  at  least  his  respect." 

This  conversation,  interjected  awkwardly 
enough  into  a  chapter  of  which  the  scene  is 
laid  in  Cumberland,  will  serve  to  explain 
why  Grace  Ethelstone  seemed  to  Lennon  to 
receive  him  now  with  less  of  confiding  cor- 
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diality  than  she  used  to  show.  He  began 
to  think  sadly  that  this  change  of  demeanour 
could  have  no  purpose  but  one,  that  of  con- 
veying to  him  in  as  delicate  a  manner  as 
possible  her  personal  disinclination  for  love- 
making  so  far  as  he  was  concerned.  Lennon, 
of  course,  had  eyes — very  keen  eyes  too — 
for  the  demeanour  of  those  around  him. 
Love  never  blinds  us  to  the  significance  of 
our  reception  at  the  hands  of  the  loved  one's 
brother  or  mother  or  father,  or  even  aunt. 
The  dullest  among  us  has  never  failed  to 
gather  from  the  looks  and  Avays  of  her  peo- 
ple whether  the  said  people  thought  us  a 
desirable  person  to  become  a  member  of 
the  family.  As  regards  Lennon,  there  was 
hardly  any  attempt  at  concealment.  MabePs 
manner  conveyed,  as  clearly  as  anything 
short  of  words  could  express  a  feeling,  her 
earnest  anxious  wish  for  Ealph  and  Grace 
to  fall  desperately  in  love  with  each  other. 
Very  little  encouragement  would  have 
brought  words  in  plenty  from  her  lips  to 
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make  still  clearer  the  impression  wliicli  her 
manner  eonyeyecl.     "Walter  "Warton  seldom 
failed  when  he  met  Ealph  to  sound  in  a 
delicate  and  indirect  way  the  praises  of  his 
niece.      All  this,   however,  was  now  only 
embarrassing  to  Lennon.    He  di-eaded  being 
regarded  as  the  benefactor  of  the  family, 
whom  Grace   was   bound  to  marry  out  of 
gratitude  whenever  he  asked  her;  and  he 
mentally  vowed   that   if  once  he  came  to 
know   her   true   feelings,    no   word   of  his 
should  ever  tempt  her  to  a  sacrifice.     "•  I 
have  never  held,"  he  said  to  himself,  '^  that 
a  man  has  a  right  to  persecute  a  girl  because 
it  is  her  misfortune  and  his  that  he  can't 
help  lo^dng  her.     Let  him  stifle  his  love — 
or  himself,  if  he  can  do  nothing  better  ;  but 
let  her  be  free  to  choose.     And  I  hope  I  am 
not  yet  mean  enough  to  take  advantage  of 
any   influence   I   may  have   with   a   girPs 
family — any  old  regard  they  may  have  for 
me — to   persuade   her   into   marrying   me. 
'No :   she  would  have  little  to  congratulate 
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herself  on  if  she  married  me  of  her  own  free 
and  loving  will ;  she  shall  never  be  coerced 
or  persuaded  or  talked  into  doing  any- 
thing else.  If  she  could  care  for  me — if  she 
could! — then  I  think  I  could  make  her 
hajDpy ;  and  I  should  seem  to  have  lived  for 
something,  and  this  dull  and  dreary  life 
would  be  exquisite  and  bright.  But,  good 
heavens,  who  is  happy  ?  Who  has  what 
he  wants  ?  And  why  do  I  expect  to  be  any 
better  off  than  my  neighbours  ?" 

Still  he  had  some  little  hope.  That  is 
obvious  enough,  even  from  the  final  question 
into  which  his  thoughts  shaped  themselves. 
When  one  asks  himself  what  right  he  has 
to  expect  this  or  that,  it  is  pretty  certain 
that,  whether  he  has  the  right  or  no,  he  does 
somehow  cherish  the  expectation.  Despair 
does  not  pause  to  interrogate  itself  in  that 
sort  of  way.  Ealph  Lennon  had  some  hope. 
He  would  not  yet  believe  that  Grace  cared 
nothing  for  him ;  but  he  shi'ank  fi:om  test- 
ing his  hope,  and  perhaps  proving  it  false. 
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He  recoiled  from  the  blank  prospect  which 
life  must  once  more  present  if  he  should  find 
the  light  of  that  one  hope  suddenly  extin- 
guished. And  he  found,  of  course,  discreet, 
prudential,  and  practical  reasons  to  justify 
his  delay  yet  a  little  longer.  ^'  If  she  really 
does  not  care  for  me  it  will  be  better,  far 
better,  for  her  sake  that  I  should  not  subject 
her  to  the  pain  of  haying  to  refuse,  and 
perhaps  to  bear  the  well-meant  agonising 
remonstrances  of  Warton  and  Mabel.  "No 
— if  I  can  save  her  from  that  it  will  be 
something.  I  am  not  quite  a  fool — I  cer- 
tainly am  not  quite  a  boy ;  and  though  I 
don't  pretend  to  much  knowledge  of  the 
ways  of  women,  yet  I  ought  to  be  able 
to  find  out,  without  asking,  whether  a  girl 
loves  me  or  not."  And  then  he  thought 
again  and  again  over  every  word  she  said ; 
he  revelled  in  a  Barmecide  feast  of  glances 
that  seemed  loving  and  pressures  of  the 
hand  that  might  have  meant  sympathy ;  he 
found  flattering  reasons  for  coldness,  and 
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coined  hope  out  of  even  silence  and  absence. 
And  then,  another  mood  setting  in,  lie  blew 
all  the  golden  mist  and  airy  chimeras  of 
lover's  dreams  roughly  away,  and  spurned  at 
himself  as  a  fool,  and  took  the  worst  as  the 
reality,  and  tried  to  look  it  full  in  the  face. 
Amid  the  little  trumpery  vexations  which 
were  surrounding  him  at  home, — the  failure 
of  his  chimerical  plan,  the  marked  and  gene- 
ral unpopularity  and  coarse  disfavour  with 
which  the  people  of  Waterdale  received 
him,  the  almost  universal  reproach  which  had 
come  upon  him  just  because  he  tried  to  do 
a  little  good,  the  falling-away  of  friends,  the 
gibes  and  rejoicings  of  enemies, — it  was 
something  strengthening  and  elevating  to 
have  this  sanctuary  of  his  heart,  to  which 
he  could  retire  and  commune  with  even  the 
hope  of  a  love,  and  set  up  his  Madonna- 
shrine,  and  worship  it,  even  though  with  un- 
heard and  futile  adoration.  He  had  passed 
the  age  when  men  storm  and  swear,  Swin- 
bume-like,  against  the  most  high  gods,  and 
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defy  earth  and  skies  and  the  inexorable  Im- 
mortals, and  rejoice  to  pelt  their  i^oor  little 
detonating  thunder-pellets  against  the  cloud- 
shapes  that  veil  the  heavens.  He  could 
no  longer  enjoy  the  sweet  consoling  egotism 
which  sees  an  implacable  war  of  man  against 
destiny  in  every  chance  breath  that  blows 
away  some  tiny  thistledown  of  human  hope. 
So  his  melancholy,  his  occasional  heart- sick- 
ness of  deferred  hope,  his  not  uncommon  in- 
tervals of  blank  despair,  were  um^elieved  by 
any  of  the  cheering  and  comforting  vanity 
which  makes  a  disappointed  youth  regard 
himself  as  a  Prometheus  specially  punished 
by  the  gods ;  an  Ixion,  chained  to  an  eternal 
wheel  because  he  had  dared  to  love.  In- 
deed, his  mental  condition  had  something  of 
the  peculiar  discomfort  about  it  which  the 
noble  old  hero  and  humorist,  Abraham  Lin- 
coIq,  so  pithily  described  after  the  news  of 
some  profound  disaster.  ^'  I  find  it  hard  to 
bear,"  said  the  great  President,  "■  because  I 
am  too  much  hurt  to  laugh,  and  I  am  too 
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big  to  cry."  Lennon  was  sometimes  too 
mncli  hurt  to  laugh,  and  he  was  past  the  age 
for  crying — even  for  crying  out  against  Fate, 
and  heroically  arraigning  the  order  of  things. 
And  poor  Grace  meanwhile  had  a  weary 
time  enough  of  it.  It  used  to  be  one  of 
her  great  delights,  her  self-appointed  reward 
for  dreary  duties  cheerfully  and  satisfac- 
torily got  through,  to  shut  herself  up 
in  her  own  room  sometimes,  away  from 
Mabel  and  the  children  and  the  maids  and 
eyerything,  and  indulge  herself  in  an  hour 
€f  delight  with  her  pencils,  her  drawing- 
paper,  and  her  fresh  young  imagination. 
Eut  now  her  work  and  her  play  had  alike 
less  absorbing  power.  She  did  not  enjoy 
her  hour  of  seclusion  with  her  drawing, 
and  her  imagination  ran  quite  away  from 
Antigone  and  the  classic  marbles,  and  her 
self-culture  made  no  progress  at  all.  The 
short  time  she  allowed  herself  for  such 
purposes  wasted  itself  away  in  fruitless 
thought    and    longing    and    pining.       She 
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would  sit  over  her  paper  for  an  hour  with- 
out haying  once  drawn  a  pencil-line  upon 
itj  and  then  sigh  and  put  the  task  away 
from  her  —  once  it  used  not  to  he  a  task, 
hut  a  joy  and  a  refreshment  —  and  try  to 
lose  herself  in  the  common  life  of  the  house. 
Once  she  was  sitting  and  thinking  sadly 
enough,  and  more  than  vaguely  enough, 
when  a  noisy  clattering  came  at  the  door, 
and  she  found  herself  beleaguered  by  bois- 
terous little  Watty.  She  surrendered  un- 
conditionally, and  admitted  the  young  in- 
vader. He  had  come  to  remind  her  of  a 
promise  to  draw  him  a  knight  on  horseback, 
and  he  insisted  upon  her  redeeming  her 
pledge  before  she  put  away  her  pencils ;  so 
she  drew  him  a  splendid  cavalier,  magnifi- 
cent in  mail  and  sweeping  plume,  and 
bestriding  a  rampant  steed  whose  mane  and 
tail  might  have  been  the  envy  of  the  Fair 
One  with  Golden  Locks;  and  Watty  was 
delighted. 

*^  0,  dear,"  thought  Grace,  half-smiling, 
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half-inclined  to  cry,  ^'  how  I  wish  he  were  a 
knightj  and  were  going  to  the  wars;  and 
that  I  might  dress  myself  like  a  page  and 
go  Avitli  him — and  be  killed  !" 


CHAPTEE  VII. 
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The  clouds  were  thickening  and  blackening 
around  Walter  Ealeigh  "Warton.  A  storm 
must  come,  and  either  destroy  his  fields 
altogether,  or  carry  off  the  bad  weather  and 
give  him  purer  air  and  the  chance  of  a 
better  harvest.  In  plain  language,  he  was 
near  a  financial  crisis.  He  was  literally 
steeped  in  debt;  and  he  could  only  buy 
even  a  temporary  postponement  of  a  crash 
by  opening  up  new  sources  of  indebtedness. 
He  had  started  in  life  as  a  Swell  Democrat, 
if  we  may  use  that  term ;  and  he  felt  con- 
vinced it  was  the  best  sort  of  enterprise,  if 
only  he  could  just  get  time  to  round  a  cer- 
tain difficult  point  and  make  his  way  into 
the  smooth  water  of  a  parliamentary  career. 
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He  had  a  certain  pride  in  being  a  Swell 
Democrat;  indeed,  lie  considered  that  he 
had  created  the  part.  For  the  rule  he  had 
introduced  was  by  no  means  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  familiar  part  of  the  Patri- 
cian Democrat — the  part  played  by  the  scion 
of  some  noble  house  who,  from  sincere  con- 
viction, or  personal  vanity,  or  love  of  novelty 
and  adventure,  becomes  a  leader  of  the 
people.  This  part  Warton,  of  course,  knew 
to  be  quite  out  of  his  line.  Even  the  name 
of  Ealeigh  and  the  vaguely-implied  descent 
would  not  make  of  him  a  Charles  James 
Fox,  a  Mirabeau,  an  Edward  Fitzgerald,  a 
Smith  O'Brien,  or  even  a  Tom  Duncombe. 
But  he  thought  he  could  conceive  and  im- 
personate a  new  kind  of  demagogue- — a  re- 
fined and  glorified  working  man;  a  being 
who,  while  he  boasted  of  being  only  one 
generation  removed  from  the  working  man 
(with  perhaps  some  hint  of  a  grand  ancestral 
source  far  back  in  historical  days,  the  stream 
whereof  unfortunately  became  almost  lost  in 
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the  sand  and  mud  of  later  years),  should  yet 
have  the  manners,  the  appearance,  the  deli- 
cate features,  the  white  hands  of  your 
azure-blooded  aristocrat;  who  should  have 
the  tastes,  the  luxurious  habits,  eyen  the 
extravagance  of  the  patrician ;  who  should 
smoke  cigars  with  elder  sons,  walk  down  to 
the  House  arm-in-arm  with  county  members, 
and  talk  dinner-table  nonsense  to  countesses. 
Xow  he  had  played  this  part  very  bravely, 
very  cleverly,  and  with  a  certain  fluctuating 
and  tantalising  degree  of  success;  but  as 
yet  without  anything  like  the  success  he 
had  anticipated.  He  was  now  rather  poorer 
than  ever ;  his  flirtations  with  countesses 
had  been  but  rare  and  passionately  remem- 
bered delights ;  and  his  political  patrons 
were  beginning  to  distrust  him;  that  is, 
his  new  political  patrons — those  under  whose 
auspices  he  started  in  life  had  dropped  him 
down  long  ago.  If  he  could  get  into  the 
House  and  make  any  kind  of  way  there,  and 
render   such   service  to  his  new  party  as 
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would  secure  him  a  permanent  office,  or 
even  drag  him  into  the  ranks  of  those  who 
are  always  marked  for  parliamentary  office 
when  their  party  is  in — if  he  could  do  this, 
all  might  go  well.  He  could  manage  to  pay 
his  debts  somehow — an  M.P.  can  get  over 
many  difficulties  insurmountable  to  a  poor 
outsider ;  and  then  place  of  some  kind 
would  surely  fall  to  his  lot.  Once  in  the 
House,  what  might  not  ambition  and  talents 
accomplish  ?  Look  at  Canning !  Look  at 
Disraeli !  Nay,  look  at  Bright,  who  doubt- 
less, if  he  cared  for  office  and  went  the  right 
way  to  get  it,  would  have  been  a  Cabinet 
Minister  years  ago.  Why  might  not  he, 
Walter  Ealeigh  Warton,  accomplish  some- 
thing ?  In  fact,  behind  the  swinging  doors 
of  the  House  of  Commons  gleamed  for  him 
his  El  Dorado. 

The  one  sad  obstacle  in  his  way  was,  he 
thought,  his  poverty.  He  writhed  under 
poverty.  He  raged  against  it.  He  cursed 
it  for  every  failure.     He  laid  all  blame  on 
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it — on  it  and  on  destiny.  In  no  other  conn- 
try,  he  thought,  would  narrow  means  have 
so  obstructed  a  man  as  in  England.  Let 
Mm  borrow  as  he  would  and  spend  as  he 
would,  he  could  not  even  seem  to  be  any- 
thing but  poor.  CajDtain  Eastham  and  others 
of  his  friends,  when  discussing  his  parlia- 
mentary prospects,  seemed  to  take  his  po- 
verty as  an  admitted  thing,  a  matter  of 
course,  a  fact  necessarily  to  be  considered  in 
making  the  calculations.  Xo  class  of  per- 
sons in  the  world  are  more  frank  in  admit- 
ting and  discussing  the  impecuniosity  of 
themselves  and  their  friends  than  young 
men  of  family  in  England;  no  class  care 
less  about  money  in  estimating  the  relative 
value  of  their  acquaintances  and  associates. 
"Warton  might  have  known  this,  for  he  had 
mixed  a  good  deal,  of  late,  with  the  young 
patrician  class ;  and  yet  every  allusion  which 
betrayed  a  knowledge  of  his  poverty  stung 
and  startled  him.  He  was  secretly  very 
bitter  against  destiny  and  the  social  laws 
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which  prevented  a  hard-up,  unprincipled 
adventurer  of  showy  talents  from  becoming 
at  once  a  man  of  fortune  and  a  Cabinet 
Minister.  He  was  rather  hard  upon  des- 
tiny, too,  for  having  allowed  him  to  marry 
a  poor  girl  without  any  brains,  or  for  not 
having  devised  some  convenient  code  of 
Eritish  marriage -law  which  would  enable 
him  to  get  rid  of  her  now  and  look  out  for  a 
woman  with  money. 

I^ow  he  set,  as  we  have  already  said,  his 
fate  at  present  upon  the  chances  of  the  com- 
ing or  expected  election  in  the  peculiar 
borough  described  by  his  old  associate  and 
present  enemy  Tom  Eerry.  This  succeeding, 
all  might  yet  go  well ;  this  failing,  then  the 
deluge  might  as  well  come,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  for  he  felt  that  he  could  struggle 
no  more,  and  must  succumb;  unless — he 
had  just  one  other  chance  in  reserve — unless 
Ealph  Lennon  should  come  to  the  rescue. 
And  he  saw  some  prospect  of  this  being 
easily  and  somewhat  decently  arrived  at,  if 
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Lennon  would  but.  fall  in  love  with.  Grace, 
and  marry  her ;  for  Lennon,  he  said  to  him- 
self, was  just  the  man  to  let  his  wife  do  any- 
thing with  his  money  if  he  loved  her,  and 
Grace  was  as  good-natured  and  generous  as 
a  child.  Wart  on' s  imagination  and  enyy 
had  akeady  bestowed  on  Lennon  the  riches 
of  a  pro-consul  or  a  Liverpool  merchant- 
prince. 

So  he  went  to  work  at  his  exciting  little 
game  of  chess ;  and  as  he  loved  excitement 
for  its  own  sake,  he  felt  a  sort  of  pleasure 
which  counteracted  to  a  certain  degree  the 
discomfort  of  his  troubled  prospects.  But 
it  takes  a  very  exceptional  man  indeed  to 
play  chess  with  human  beings  for  knights  and 
castles  and  pawns.  In  making  his  finest 
scheme  Warton  forgot  to  allow  for  the  breath 
of  his  own  passion,  which  always  blew  down 
his  pieces,  and  spoiled  his  game;  and  so, 
just  at  the  time  when  it  behoved  him  to 
keep  on  the  best  terms  with  everybody  who 
could  in  the  slightest  degree  influence  his 
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fortunes,  an  evil  fate  threw  him  in  the  way 
of  Myra  Alwyn,  and  well-nigh  spoiled  all. 

He  succeeded  in  arousing  in  her  mind 
something  like  interest  and  sympathy.  She 
thought  him  the  victim  of  a  boyish  passion 
and  an  ill-assorted  marriage.  The  manner 
in  which  he  conveyed  this  impression  to  her 
mind  was  so  skilful  that  she  believed  the 
revelation  to  be  the  involuntary  disclosure  of 
a  mind  far  too  proud,  sensitive,  and  manly  to 
betray  willingly  the  secret  of  its  pain.  Then 
he  talked  in  a  strain  of  apjDarently  profound 
religious  conviction ;  and  there  are  few  wo- 
men indeed  whom  the  phrases  and  symbols 
of  piety  cannot  deceive.  In  short,  she 
pitied  him,  and  wished  him  well ;  and  he 
had  self-conceit  enough  to  believe  that  he 
discerned  in  her  manner  the  indications  of  a 
deeper  feeling. 

Captain  Eastham,  whose  house  he  made 
for  the  present  his  principal  head-quarters, 
was  much  taken  Avith  the  Alwyns,  husband 
and  wife,  and  was  very  glad  to  drive  over 
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to  their  house  in  comj^any  with  Warton, 
and  have  limcheon  or  dinner  there.  And  of 
course  the  honoiu^able  and  gallant  member 
was  not  very  long  in  discerning  that  there 
was  something  rather  too  devoted  and  ten- 
der in  the  manner  of  his  friend  towards 
the  wife  of  his  other  friend.  Eastham  was 
a  thoroughly  manly  young  fellow,  and  he 
did  not  at  all  like  that  sort  of  thing. 

^^I  tell  you  what,  Wart  on,"  he  said,  as 
they  drove  home  one  night,  ^'you  are  carry- 
ing this  a  little  too  far.  It  won't  do,  man  ; 
give  it  up  in  time." 

'^  Give  what  up,  my  dear  fellow  ?" 

"Now,  don't  play  the  innocent.  You 
know  what  I  mean ;  for  you  saw  me  sending 
warning  looks  to-night.  Glad  nobody  else 
noticed  anything — " 

"  But  do  favour  me  with  some  glimpse 
of  your  meaning." 

"  I  mean  yoiu'  manner  towards  Alwyn's 
wife.  It  is  becoming  quite  marked ;  and  it 
will  be  siu:e  to  attract  some  notice  from  more 
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Tinfriendly  and  suspicious  eyes  than  mine, 
and  make  a  row  of  some  kind." 

"  My  good  fellow,  how  can  you  talk  so  ? 
What  evil  constructions  you  fast  men — men 
of  the  world — put  upon  everything  !  I  like 
Mrs.  Alwyn  much.  I  hope  I  may  call  my- 
self her  friend." 

'^I  hope  you  may — and  her  husband's 
friend,  too ;  for  he  is  one  of  the  finest  fel- 
lows I  know  :  and  do  you  Imow,  Warton,  I 
don't  think  he's  a  man  to  stand  much  non- 
sense, reverend  though  he  be." 

^^  But,  Eastham,  you  really  have  no 
ground — " 

^^  Yery  likely.  I  am  quite  sure  there  is 
no  ground  for  fearing  any  harm.  If  I  know 
anything  of  women  I  take  our  reverend 
friend's  wife  to  be  a  regular  trump  ;  a  fine, 
good-hearted  woman,  without  a  bit  of  evil 
in  her,  or  a  grain  of  rubbishy  sentiment  and 
mad  French  nonsense.  I  take  it  that  she 
is  as  safe  as  the  Eank  of  England.  I  don't 
mean  to  say  there  is  the  slightest  danger  of 
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anything  but  ill-natured  and  silly  people 
getting  up  a  talk,  ^vMcli  you  know  very  well 
tliey  would  do  fast  enough ;  and  I  tell  you, 
Warton,  frankly,  that  I  think  you  have  na 
right  to  give  the  slightest  reason  for  such  a 
talk.  These  are  good  and  simple  people. 
They  have  brains  enough  in  literary  ways 
and  that — I  wish  I  had  as  much — ^but  he  is 
not  a  man  of  the  world,  and  she  is  not  a 
woman  of  the  world.  They  have  not  been 
much  in  the  sort  of  atmosphere  of  smoke 
and  gas  and  midnight,  and  that  kind  of 
thing,  that  some  of  us  are  rather  too  well 
accustomed  to.  They  seem  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  every  man  means  well,  and  is 
a  gentleman  in  their  sense — which,  I  sup- 
pose, is  the  true  sense ;  and  pray  let  not 
either  of  us  undeceive  them." 

^^  An  interesting  lectui^e.  Captain  East- 
ham,  and  very  edifying.  Your  moral  philo- 
sophy, however,  is  quite  thrown  away  on 
me.  I  hope  I  know  how  to  conduct  myself 
like  a  gentleman." 
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''  I  hojoe  SO  too,"  said  Eastliani  calmly 
and  gravely. 

^^Do  you  mean  this  to  be  an  insult, 
Eastham  ?"  asked  Warton,  in  a  low  hoarse 
tone,  all  the  blood  he  had  rushing  to  his 
pale  cheeks.  He  writhed,  Democrat  and 
"Working  Man  though  he  boasted  himself, 
at  the  slightest  word  which  seemed  to  cast 
a  doubt  on  his  full  title  to  the  rank  of  gen- 
tleman. 

Eastham  saw  his  anger,  and  was  sorry  to 
have  offended  him,  especially  by  harping  on 
such  a  string.  Perhaps  if  Warton  had  come 
of  a  noble  house,  the  warm-hearted  young 
Tory  might  have  given  an  angry  answer; 
but  as  it  was  he  feared  that  he  had  hurt  the 
feelings  of  his  companion  in  an  unmanly 
and  illegitimate  way ;  and  he  hastened  to 
make  atonement. 

^'Indeed  I  don't,  old  fellow;  and  I 
should  be  sorry  to  say  a  word  to  annoy  you. 
I  know  as  well  as  anybody  can  that  you  are 
incapable  of  anything  that  is  not  honourable 
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and  manly,  and  I  hope  I  have  not  conveyed 
any  other  idea.  But  you  know  how  much 
better  lookers-on  can  judge  of  the  effect  of 
most  things  than  the  performers ;  and  I 
thought  it  would  be  as  well  to  give  you  a 
hint  that  you  seemed  rather  more  attentive 
to  Mrs.  Alwyn  than  perhaps  might  seem 
satisfactory  to  suspicious  eyes.  One  can't 
be  too  careful,  you  know — and  both  you  and 
I  think  too  well  of  these  people  to  do  any- 
thing which  could  possibly  annoy  or  offend 
them.  That's  all.  I  didn't  mean  to  deliver 
you  a  lecture  on  morals,  which  you  don't 
want,  and  I  am  not,  perhaps,  exactly  quali- 
fied to  give." 

''  Thanks.  I  am  really  much  obliged  to 
you,  Eastham;  and  perhaps  you  are  quite 
right.  I  need  not  tell  you,  I  hope,  that  I 
had  not  the  least  idea  I  was  giving  cause  for 
any  suspicion  whatever.  I  have  the  warm- 
est friendship  for  Isljra  Alwyn ;  she  seems  a 
woman  capable  of  understanding  a  man, — 
in  that  fact  alone  a  rare  phenomenon,  East- 
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liam  ;  and  I  did  not  suppose  it  possible  that 
anybody  could  put  a  false  construction  upon 
a  frank  and  avowed  friendsbip,  even  though 
between  a  man  and  a  woman.  I  am  glad  to 
think  that  she  never  did — she  is  far  too  true 
and  pure  for  that.  But  your  hint  is  doubtless 
a  wise  one  in  a  worldly  point  of  view — just 
the  point  of  view  I  am  too  apt  to  ignore ;  and 
you  may  be  sure  I  will  pay  attention  to  it." 

The  present  impression  upon  Captain 
Eastham's  mind  was  that  all  this  was  rather 
too  meek  and  innocent  and  eloquent.  But 
he  was  ashamed  to  entertain  even  a  momen- 
tary suspicion  of  his  friend's  sincerity ;  and 
he  set  the  protestations  of  innocence  down 
to  the  score  of  Warton's  habits  as  a  teacher 
of  the  masses. 

So  the  subject  dropped ;  but  Wart  on  did 
not  forget  what  had  been  said,  and  part  of 
it  only  confirmed  a  suspicion  which  had 
always  been  ranlding  at  his  heart,  that  his 
Tory  friends  and  patrons  never  forgot  his 
origin — never  regarded  him  quite  as  one  of 
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themselves ;  that  to  tliem  he  was  the  edu- 
cated working  man's  son,  to  be  patronised 
and  treated  kindly  because  of  his  talents  and 
his  services  :  but  nothing  more. 

Eegarding  the  immediate  subject  of  the 
conversation,  he  resolved  of  course  to  be 
cautious.  He  could  not  afford  just  now  to 
do  anything  which  might  displease  Eastham, 
on  whose  friendship  and  energy  he  espe- 
cially relied ;  but  Captain  Eastham  had  far 
better  have  said  nothing  about  the  matter. 
For  Warton,  who  could  never  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  anyone  talking  "right  out"  on 
any  subject,  speaking  from  his  heart  all  he 
had  to  say  without  reserve  or  arriere-pensee, 
at  once  concluded  that  Eastham  had  ob- 
served much  more  than  he  acknowledged. 
In  fact,  he  assumed  that  Eastham,  keen- 
eyed,  well  trained  in  the  world's  ways,  not 
unskilled  in  reading  the  thoughts  and  hearts 
of  women,  had  seen  in  Mrs.  Alwyn's  manner 
something  that  made  him  fear  for  her  if 
brought  too  much  within  the  sphere  of  "War- 
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ton's  influence.  A  hideous  flush  of  rapture 
filled  Warton's  heart.  He  was  not  a  Tar- 
tufi'e — was  there  ever  a  Tartuffe,  any  more 
than  a  Don  Quixote,  in  the  real  flesh? — 
and  he  did  not  know  himself,  or  even  sus- 
pect himself,  to  be  a  hypocrite ;  nor  had  he 
any  set  deliberate  purpose  of  evil  in  his 
heart  just  now.  But  he  was  pleased  to 
think  of  himself  as  one  who  had  at  last 
found  the  only  being  capable  of  appreciating 
him,  and  whose  fate  he  held  in  his  hands. 
He  loved  to  play  with  fire,  to  gaze  across 
the  limits  of  the  imlawful.  His  passion  of 
vanity  was  flattered  and  intoxicated  as  much 
as  his  passion  of  love  was  roused;  and  he 
was  dangerous  now  even  to  himself.  The 
animal  courage  which  he  ordinarily  wanted 
was  supplied  now,  for  the  time  at  least,  by 
other  emotions ;  and  in  his  new  excitement 
he  would  have  rushed  on  danger,  just  as  a 
timid  man  becomes  reckless  when  fired  by 
wine. 

So,  Iiaving  resoh'cd  to  be  cautious,  he 
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neyertheless  made  every  effort  to  tlirow  him- 
self in  Mrs.  Ahvyn's  way;  and  failing  for  a 
day  or  two,  lie  boldly  went  to  see  her.  An 
evil  fortnne  favoured  him — she  was  alone. 

She  was  writing  letters,  and  she  did  not 
particularly  want  to  see  him  or  anyone. 
Perhaps  she  least  wished  just  then  to  see 
him,  A  vague  instinct  might  possibly  have 
already  warned  her ;  but  she  could  assign 
to  herself  no  clear  reason  for  not  seeing 
him.  She  thought  it  would  be  hard  and 
unfriendly  not  to  see  him.  So  he  was  ad- 
mitted, and  she  gave  him  a  cordial  welcome. 

One  of  Myra's  weaknesses,  as  we  have 
already  said,  was  a  love  of  brilliant  dressing. 
She  was  quite  conscious  of  her  attractiveness, 
she  knew  there  was  beauty  in  her  dark  gleam- 
ing eyes,  her  thick  dark  hair,  her  white  skin, 
her  delicate  hands,  her  small  but  full  figure. 
She  liked  to  adorn  herself  and  admire  her- 
self; she  never  wished  to  be  for  a  moment 
in  dishabille ;  it  is  doubtful  even  if  Dr. 
Alwyn  ever  saw  her  in  anything  more  neg- 
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ligent  tlian  an  artistic  negligence.  This 
particular  clay  she  wore  a  morning  dress  of 
studied  carelessness ;  of  some  rich  material 
or  other,  amber  in  hue  and  delightfully 
flowing  in  folds,  and  fastened  in  front  with 
a  jewelled  brooch  that  sent  out  a  myriad 
sparkles  at  every  motion  of  the  wearer. 
There  was  a  sense  of  that  profusion  about 
her  which,  according  to  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 
tagu, enhances  so  much  the  charms  of 
beauty.  She  really  did  look  very  graceful 
and  fascinating ;  and  Warton's  eyes  lighted 
up  as  he  looked  upon  her.  There  was  some- 
thing strange  about  his  expression  as  her 
eyes  met  his;  something  which  she  after- 
wards remembered  sent  an  uncomfortable 
sensation  through  her ;  but  it  was  dispelled 
in  a  moment,  and  for  the  time  forgotten. 

"  I  have  disturbed  you,"  said  Warton ; 
^^  but  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me." 

^'  No — not  disturbed  me;  at  least  I  can 
finish  what  I  was  doing  at  any  time.  I 
expect  Dr.  Alwyn  home  in  a  few  minutes." 
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"  Indeed !"  Tlie  word  was  spoken  with. 
studied  carelessness,  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  Warton  had  almost  forgotten  Dr. 
Alwyn's  existence.  ^^  I  haye  not  seen  you 
for  days,  Mrs.  Alwjm ;  and  I  am  returning 
to  town  very  soon  —  perhaps  to-morrow; 
and  I  could  not  leaye  without  seeing  you.'''^ 

"  But  you  are  coming  again  ?  AYe 
shall  often  see  you  down  in  this  region  ? 
Especially  if  the  people  of  ^N'orthinglen 
choose  you  for  their  representative,  you 
will  have  to  come  this  way  often,  to  look 
after  your  constituents.  They  are  very 
jealous  people  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
Mr.  Warton,  and  exact  an  immense  amount 
of  attention  from  their  member  of  parlia- 
ment, or  their  clergyman,  or  indeed  any- 
body on  whom  they  have  the  slightest 
claim." 

^^  I  am  sorry  for  it.  I  do  not  wish  to 
come  here  too  often." 

'^  Indeed  ?  Then  I  advise  you  not  to 
try  to  become  member  for  Xorthiaglen.     0, 
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yon  don't  know  what  exacting  creatures 
we  are  down  here  !  Ask  Dr.  Alwyn  —  he 
knows." 

*'  I  sometimes  wish  I  had  not  come  here, 
Mrs.  Alwyn.  I  sometimes  thinly  it  was  my 
evil  star  that  lighted  me  this  way." 

^' You  don't  fear  to  fail,  surely?  My 
husband  says  your  chances  are  very  good, 
and  so  docs  Captain  Eastham.  I  really 
don't  know  much  about  electioneering 
affairs  myself.  I  don't  believe  I  ever  took 
much  interest  in  any  election  before;  but 
I  am  quite  anxious  about  this,  and  I  ask 
all  sorts  of  people ;  and  they  tell  me  you 
have  a  great  chance." 

'^  Then  you  do  really  take  so  much  in- 
terest in  it  ?" 

'^  Indeed  I  do,  and  so  does  Alwyn.  I 
want  you — ice  want  you  to  succeed,  and  to 
find  a  proper  field  for  your  talents  and  an 
opening  for  your  ambition.  You  are  thrown 
away  when  not  in  parliament.  Everybody 
says  so." 
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^^  Your  words  are  deliglitfiil  to  me.  I 
care  very  little  whether  I  win  or  lose  if  you 
take  so  much  interest  in  my  fortune.  Mrs. 
Alwyn,  I  have  alwa3's  longed  for  human 
sympathy — for  a  woman's  sympathy,  such 
as  you  can  give.  How  happy  are  they — 
they  who,  like  your  husband,  can  find  it 
always !  Some  of  us  are  less  fortunate. 
Believe  me,  I  feel  yoiu'  kind  words  deeply." 

Mrs.  Alwyn  looked  at  him  rather  sur- 
prised. She  became  again  uncomfortable, 
and  would  have  been  very  glad  indeed  to 
hear  her  husband's  step. 

"Warton  had  risen  from  his  seat,  and 
was  leaning  against  the  chimneypiece,  gaz- 
ing at  her.  She  tried  to  put  the  personal 
question  away. 

''  Do  you  know  that  I  was  just  about 
beginning  a  letter  to  your  niece,  Mr.  War- 
ton,  when  you  came  in?  I  fear  she  finds 
me  a  bad  correspondent.  But  it  really  is 
not  my  fault,  and  I  am  very  fond  of  her." 

^'  She  is  happy,"  replied  "Warton.     "  She 
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loves  you.  But,  indeed,  who  does  not  tliat 
lias  ever  known  you  ?" 

This  was  rather  too  much.  Mrs.  Alwyn's 
colour  heightened.  The  truth  began  to 
force  itself  upon  her.  She  would  fain  have 
fought  against  it;  but  it  came  on  irresis- 
tibly. 

'^  On  the  contrarj^,''  she  said  coldly,  ^'  I 
am  not  at  all  much  of  a  favourite,  nor  dis- 
posed to  strong  and  sudden  likings.  May  I 
ask  you  to  touch  the  bell,  Mr.  Warton  ?  I 
expect  my  husband,  and  I  must  give  some 
directions." 

^^  A  moment — one  moment,  Mrs.  Alwyn. 
I  shall  not  see  you  soon  again.  I  must  not 
see  you.  0,  forgive  me,  but  I  cannot  recall 
what  I  have  said,  and  I  read  in  your  eyes 
that  you  have  understood  it.  I  do  not  re- 
gret it;  no,  I  am  glad  that  you  know  it. 
Who  could  be  near  you,  as  I  have  been,  and 
not  feel  to  you  as  I  feel  ?" 

He  endeavoured  to  take  her  hand,  for 
she  had  risen  from  her  seat  the  moment  he 
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began  his  s^Deecli,  and  was  moying  forward 
as  if  to  touch  the  bell  herself.  She  calmly 
drew  her  hand  back — she  was  very  angry, 
but  perfectly  self-possessed. 

'^  Mr.  Wart  on,  I  suppose  it  is  in  'some 
way  my  fault  that  you  have  ventured  to 
speak  to  me  in  this  way.  But  I  was  quite 
unconscious  —  I  am  unconscious  now  —  of 
haying  ever  given  you  the  slightest  excuse 
for  such  an  insult." 

'^  It  is  indeed  in  no  way  your  fault,  ex- 
cept the  fault  that  Heaven  has  visited  you 
with,  and  which  has  made  me  so  mad  as  to 
offend  you.  But  you  have  too  good  a  heart 
not  to  feel  for  me  and  forgive  me." 

''  Allow  me  to  pass,  please ;  I  have  no 
right  to  hear  any  more  of  this." 

''  Stay,  Mrs.  Alwyn,  one  moment !  I 
pray  you  hear  me,  and  I  will  say  nothing 
that  even  you  may  not  hear.  I  came  here 
to-day  only  to  take  leave  of  you — for  ever. 
I  did  not  mean  to  have  spoken  one  word  to 
betray  my — my  secret.     But  we  must  not 
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part  until  you  have  forgiven  me — until  you 
say  I  am  forgiven.  "What  is  my  offence, 
except  the  indiscretion  of  speaking  out  what 
you  must  have  known  ?" 

^' These  words,  Mr.  "Warton,  are  hut 
another  insult.  I  never  knew,  I  never 
dreamed  of  such  a  thing.  If  I  had  done  so, 
you  should  have  had  no  chance  of  abusing 
my  confidence  in  your  truthfulness  and  your 
honour.  There,  we  have  had  quite  enough 
of  this." 

^'  But  you  will  hear  me — at  least  a 
word?" 

^'  Then  pray  speak  it  quickly,  and  with 
as  little  of  sentiment  as  may  be.  I  am  not 
romantic,  Mr.  Warton ;  and  I  fail  to  appre- 
ciate scenes  of  this  kind." 

''But  you  are  a  woman,  Myi-a — pardon 
me,  Mrs.  Alwyn — and  you  Imow  what  crea- 
tures, Avhat  hapless  creatures,  wc  men  are, 
and  how  we  are  the  fools  of  sympathetic 
tones  and  kind  looks.  Think  of  what  my 
life  usually  is — a  blank,  bare  desert  so  far  as 
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love  and  sympatliy  and  affinity  of  intellect 
and  heart  are  concerned  ;  and  think  of  what 
I  saw,  what  I  mnst  have  seen,  in  yon :  and 
then  blame  me  as  yon  will  for  my  wild  indis- 
cretion ;  bnt  forgive  me  for  that  which  was 
my  only  fault.  I  ask  pardon  in  the  hnm- 
blest  way.  Do  not  refuse  it  to  me.  Eemem- 
ber,  as  a  Christian  woman,  how  weak  and  easily 
betrayed  we  are  all,  all — the  best  of  us." 

There  seemed  to  be  sincerity  and  contri- 
tion in  his  tone,  and  the  appeal  to  Myra  as 
a  Christian  woman  conscious  of  un-  Christian 
weaknesses  overcame  her.  She  began  to 
think  that  his  worst  fault  was  indeed,  per- 
haps, that  indiscreet  confession  of  a  feeling  he 
could  not  banish.  "  Are  we  responsible  for 
our  secret  emotions  ?"  thought  Myra ;  and  a 
flush  of  conscience-driven  crimson  came  over 
her  cheeks.  ''  Can  we  shut  oiu*  hearts 
against  every  unbidden  feeling?  Shall  we 
not  be  judged  for  what  we  say  and  do  and 
sanction,  not  for  the  resisted,  repelled,  yet 
unconquerable    feelings  which    invade   our 
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human  hearts  ?  Alas,"  she  asked  herself  in 
that  moment  of  sudden  conflict,  "  is  he  any 
worse  than  I,  except  that  he  has  allowed 
himself  to  be  betrayed  into  speech  ?  Shall 
I  condemn  him  and  expose  liis  error  ?  I,  of 
all  women  in  the  world  !" 

So  she  spoke  to  him  in  gentle,  not  un- 
kindly tone:  ''Mr.  Warton,  I  am  very, 
very  sorry  for  all  this.  I  am  doubly  sorry, 
because  I  fear  it  must  have  been  in  some 
way  my  fault.  But  I  earnestly  entreat  you 
to  believe  that  I  never  knew — never  sus- 
pected— anything  of  the  kind.  It  is  due  to 
myself  to  say  this,  and  to  ask  you  to  believe 
it.  I  am  sure  that  you  are  now  deeply 
sorry  for  what  has  happened;  and  I  do 
believe,  however  wrongly  you  may  have 
spoken,  that  you  are  too  much  a  man  of 
honour  and  a  Christian  ever  to  allude  to 
this  humiliating  subject  again.  Let  it  be 
forgotten  between  us." 

He  waved  his  hand  impatiently,  but  then 
let  his  eyes  fall,  and  stood  in  an  attitude  of 
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profound  penitence.  "Womanlike,  she  felt  a 
throb  of  pity  for  him,  thus  struggling  with 
himself  and  thus  humbled. 

"  Let  it  all  be  forgotten ;  and  for  my 
part,  I  forgive  it,  I  cannot  think  I  am 
doing  wrong  when  I  say  that  the  unfortu- 
nate words  you  have  spoken — and  which 
I  am  sure  you  did  not  mean — shall  be  as  if 
they  were  never  said.     Good-bye." 

"  Then  we  are  still  friends  ?"  he  said  in 
hesitating  tone. 

"  Still  friends,  I  hope,  Mr.  Warton — at 
least  not  enemies." 

She  bowed,  and  did  not  put  out  her 
hand.  But  he  seized  it;  and,  before  she 
could  anticipate  or  prevent  the  action,  he 
brought  it  to  his  lips.  Not  with  passion 
or  fervour,  however — only  respectfully  and 
sadly.  She  could  hardly  resent  the  touch  of 
his  lips  to  her  hand,  so  slight,  so  reverential 
was  it.  Indeed,  there  was  no  time ;  for  in 
that  instant  Warton  left  the  room,  and  she 
stood  alone  by  the  hearth. 
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As  "Warton  left  the  house,  lie  saw  Dr. 
Alwyn  come  riding  up.  He  drew  back, 
turned  another  way,  and  so  avoided  the 
meeting.  Not  that  he  had  any  sensitive 
or  scruj^ulous  objection  to  reciprocating  a 
friendly  grasp  of  Dr.  Alwyn' s  hand.  But 
he  knew  that  to  meet  him  would  almost  in- 
fallibly necessitate  a  return  to  the  house, 
and  perhaps  a  dinner  there ;  and  he  would 
not  on  any  consideration  have  spoiled  in 
Myra's  eyes  the  picturesque  and  dramatic 
effect  of  his  sudden  departure.  Prose  after 
that  poetry  would  be,  he  thought,  a  most 
ruinous  anti-climax. 

For  he  left  Myra's  presence  not  repent- 
ant and  despairing,  but  full  of  hope  and 
confidence.  He  had  deliberately  applied  a 
touchstone,  and  he  considered  the  result 
satisfactory.  The  one  thing  in  life  which 
Warton  could  not  believe  in  was  the  simple 
virtue  of  an  intellectual  woman.  Of  his 
wife's  innocence  he  felt  satisfied,  because  he 
knew  her  to  be  so  quiet  and  stupid.     Eut 
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■with  intelligence  and  qnick  emotions  always 
went,  lie  tlionglit,  some  symphony  of  irre- 
gular and  unconquerable  passion.  And 
when  Myra  promised  not  to  betray  him,  not 
to  expose  him,  he  read  condonation,  and 
even  a  faint  and  distant  pledge  of  encou- 
ragement, in  the  promise.  So,  as  he  went, 
his  way  was  lighted  by  a  lustrous,  lurid 
glow  of  passion ;  and  he  w^as  ready  to  follow 
it  whithersoever  it  might  lead. 

And  Myra  ?  She  felt  deeply  grieved  and 
humbled.  She  was  sorry  for  him,  whom 
she  could  no  longer  respect ;  she  was  sorry 
for  herself,  and  ashamed ;  she  almost  shrank 
from  her  husband's  clear,  confident  eyes,  as 
if  there  were  some  shameful  secret  hidden 
from  him,  and  to  w^hich  she  was  a  party. 

But  Dr.  Alwyn  came  in  that  moment. 

''Anything  the  matter,  my  little  wo- 
man?" he  asked.     ''You  seem  put  out." 

"Yes,  I  think  I  am  a  little  put  out, 
Alwyn  dear.  But  it's  nothing;  and  don't 
mind  me,  please." 

VOL.  II.  p 
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^^WcU,  I  know  that  asking  questions 
does  not  tend  to  put  a  woman  in  again  if 
she  happens  to  be  put  out.  But  come — just 
one  question,  and  then  I'll  let  you  alone 
until  you  like  to  make  me  your  confidant. 
Is  it  anything  serious  ?" 

^'0,  no,  dear;  nothing." 

^' Yet  one  other  question — " 

^' Where  is  your  promise?  Broken  al- 
ready ?"  said  Myra,  trying  to  look  pleasant. 

''  "Well,  just  this  one.  Has  anybody 
been  here  telling  you  any  bad  news  ?" 

^'1^0,  dear;  I  have  heard  no  news,  good 
or  bad.  Somebody  has  been  here,  however 
—Mr.  Warton." 

She  could  not  look  up  as  she  got  out  the 
words,  slowly,  and  with  a  desperate  effort  to 
pronounce  them  carelessly. 

^'  I  knew  that  was  Warton  I  saw  leaving 
the  house  just  as  I  came  up.  I  tried  to 
signal  him;  but  he  didn't  see  me,  and 
turned  away.     Why  didn't  he  stay  ?" 

''  lie   seemed  in  haste  ;   in  fact  he  is 
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going  up  to  town  very  soon ;  and  he  only 
came  to  make  a  call." 

''He  lias  not  been  telling  you  any  dis- 
agreeable news,  ]\Iyra  dear?" 

^^More  questions,  Alwyn?  Again  your 
pledge  broken?  Come,  I  must  not  be  a 
party  to  such  breaking  of  promises,  and  so 
I'll  not  answer  you  another  word." 

The  assumed  gaiety  of  her  manner  did 
not  at  all  deceive  her  husband.  He  was  gene- 
rally that  best  and  shrewdest  of  observers,  an 
unsuspicious  observer.  He  never  brought 
foregone  conclusions  with  him  to  spoil  his 
powers  of  observation,  and  so  he  seldom  went 
astray.  But  though  he  now  saw  as  clearly 
as  the  day  that  something  was  wrong  with  his 
wife,  and  that  that  something  was  connected 
with  Warton's  visit,  he  had  no  more  idea  of 
suspecting  her  of  concealing  any  secret  of 
her  own  than  he  had  of  turning  atheist. 
If  he  formed  any  conjecture  at  all,  it  was 
that  Warton  had  been  confiding  to  Myra 
some   uncomfortable   story   connected  with 
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Warton's  own  household ;  some  family  diffi- 
culty or  debt  or  disiDute,  or  something  of 
that  kind.  ^ '  She  will  tell  me  all  about  it  pre- 
sently," he  said  to  himself;  and  he  changed 
the  subject.  Perhaps  he  was  a  little  dis- 
appointed when,  during  the  night,  his  wife 
avoided  any  further  allusion  to  it. 

NoAV  it  had  not  escaped  the  keen 
loving  eyes  of  Dr.  Alwyn  that  a  sort  of 
change  had  been  lately  coming  over  his 
wife.  Probably  no  eyes  save  his  alone 
could  have  seen  it ;  but  he  saw  it,  and 
secretly  sighed  over  it ;  and  the  thought  of 
it  raised  up  a  new  barrier  between  him  and 
the  completion  of  his  Plora.  For  it  often 
now  happened  that  during  even  the  rare 
hours  left  him  by  his  outer  duties  for  labour 
at  his  own  loved  and  long-delayed  task,  he 
laid  down  his  pen,  and  consumed  his  brief 
precious  time  in  barren  and  melancholy 
thought.  "She  is  not  happy  now;  not  so 
happy  as  she  was  :"  thus  ran  the  sad  burden 
of  his  thoughts.     He  had  noted  a  vaguely 
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mournful  and  dissatisfied  expression  many 
times  on  her  face ;  lie  liad  heard  her  answer 
in  tones  that  showed  how  distraite  she  was ; 
he  had  detected  a  querulous  note  in  the  voice 
that  used  to  ring  so  musically  and  so  cheer- 
fully. Why  was  this?  At  first — for  Dr. 
Alwyn  was  not  quite  a  simpleton — he  set 
all  this  down  naturally  and  satisfactorily  to 
a  very  hopeful  cause,  and  knew  that  when 
wives  become  suddenly  a  little  moody,  fitful, 
and  capricious,  husbands  are  not  always 
supposed  to  have  reason  to  moiu'n  over  these 
symptoms.  But  months  passed  away,  and  this 
conjecture  died  blankly  out ;  and  Dr.  Alwyn 
began  sadly  to  think  that  he  must  ascribe 
Myra's  melancholy  to  a  very  different  cause. 
He  began  to  think  that  she  sorrowed  silently 
over  the  empty  quiver,  each  week  and  month 
making  the  hope  that  it  might  some  day  be 
no  longer  empty  fade  more  and  more.  Dr. 
Alwyn  and  his  wife  were  now  nearly  three 
years  married,  and  the  laugh  of  an  infant 
had  not  gladdened  their  home. 
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Did  he  never  suspect  that  she  began  to 
find  his  love  not  enough  for  her — that  she 
repented  of  her  marriage  with  a  man  five- 
and-twenty  years  her  senior  ?  IS'o ;  he  had  not 
suspected  this.  She  met  him  now,  as  ever, 
with  tenderness  and  affection ;  and  his  loyal 
manly  soul  was  incapable  of  conceiving  a 
suspicion — would  have  disdained  to  harbour 
it,  even  if  it  could  have  stolen  its  way  in. 
That  she  should  love  him  with  the  passion 
and  glow  wherewith  a  young  wife  meets  a 
husband  of  years  more  nearly  corresponding 
with  her  own,  he  did  not  expect.  Let  it 
be  frankly  owned,  too,  that  few  British 
men  of  Dr.  Alwyn's  age  exactly  want  that 
sort  of  passionate  love  in  a  wife.  They  pro- 
bably think  such  emotions  irregular,  un- 
ladylike, and  un-English.  Dr.  Alwyn  had 
nothing  of  the  hero  of  romance  about  him ; 
he  was  simply  a  good-hearted,  manly,  order- 
loving  Briton.  Our  friend  Shirley  Brooks 
seems  rather  proud  to  tell  us  that  the 
heroine  of  his  Sooner  or  Latere  being  ^^a 
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modest  English  girl,"  and  not  a  French- 
woman, could  never  think  of  "  flinging  her- 
self demonstratively  on  her  husband's  bo- 
som and  grappling  him  to  her  own,  while 
she  sobbed  out  a  half-fierce,  half-tender  de- 
mand to  know  what  rival  had  come  between 
her  and  his  love."  No,  to  be  sure,  that 
wouldn't  be  nice  for  a  modest  English- 
woman to  do,  would  it  ? — that  flinging  her- 
self on  her  husband's  breast  ?  Hardly 
proper,  one  might  say.  Some  of  us,  of 
course,  have  natures  not  so  well  regulated ; 
perhaps  have  a  dash  of  some  Celtic^  or  Ori- 
ental, or  other  flerce  blood  in  our  veins,  and 
would  like  our  wives  all  the  better  if,  in 
some  moment  of  doubt  or  fear  or  grief,  they 
did  thus  fling  themselves  into  our  arms,  and 
grapple  us  to  their  bosoms,  and  so  forth. 
But  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Dr.  Alwyn's 
ideas  rather  harmonised  with  those  of  Shir- 
ley Brooks,  and  he  never  expected  to  be 
suddenly  grappled  to  his  pretty  young  wife's 
bosom,  nor  did  he  feel  called  upon  to  do  any 
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such  grappling  business  himself.  Whereon 
we  have  only  to  remark — and  of  course  the 
remark  applies  to  the  people  in  this  story 
and  to  nobody  else — that  if  Dr.  Alwyn  had 
this  day  of  which  we  have  been  writing, 
or  any  previous  day  when  he  noticed  dis- 
tinctly the  melancholy  symptoms  already 
described,  just  taken  his  young  wife  to  his 
bosom,  demonstratively  and  Avarmly,  and 
put  to  her  ''  the  half-fierce,  half-tender  de- 
mand," she  would  assuredly  have  burst  into 
tears,  have  disburdened  her  mind  of  its 
secret,  have  shown  him  frankly  and  faith- 
fully her  whole  heart,  and  have  saved  much 
mischief — averted,  perhaps,  at  least  one  ca- 
lamity. 

'No  word,  however,  was  spoken  which 
could  have  led  to  such  a  revelation.  Myra 
brightened  up  during  the  evening,  and  came 
to  think  less  of  what  had  happened  that 
day ;  and  Dr.  Alwjai  made  up  his  mind  to 
the  belief  that  after  all  nothing  very  par- 
ticular could  have  occurred — only,  of  course, 
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he  was  a  little  sony  that  his  wife  did  not 
tell  him  all  about  it,  whatever  it  might  have 
been. 


CHAPTEE  YIII. 


ON  THE  PLATFORM. 


^^  I  ONLY  ask  of  you,  my  fellow  Englislimen, 
that  hearing  which  is  not  denied  to  the 
meanest  criminal  that  ever  quailed  before 
the  eye  of  justice." 

So,  in  tones  loud,  thrilling,  and  pas- 
sionate, Walter  "Warton  adjured  a  throng 
of  his  friends  and  whilom  patrons,  the  work- 
ing men,  and  adjured  them  in  yain.  Ee- 
doubled  hisses,  hootings,  and  groanings 
followed  every  effort,  every  appeal  made  by 
him  to  obtain  a  hearing. 

This  was  at  a  great  meeting  of  the 
working  men,  for  the  most  part  electors 
of  the  borough  Warton  meant  to  contest. 
The    expected    vacancy   had    arrived,    and 
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Warton  was  fairly  in  the  field  a  candidate — 
thns  far  the  sole  candidate.  He  hoped,  in- 
deed, by  striking  a  strong  and  decisive  blow 
in  the  beginning,  to  scare  away  any  other 
competitor;  and  therefore  he  plunged  at 
once  at  the  heart  of  the  constituency  by 
calling  together  a  mass  -  meeting  of  the 
working  men.  The  meeting  was  held  in 
a  vast,  drear,  unadorned  room,  bare  as  a 
bam,  resounding  like  a  church — a  temper- 
ance-hall generally,  an  electioneering  arena 
at  periods  of  parliamentary  crisis.  The 
working  men  crammed  the  hall,  and,  to 
the  utter  amazement  of  Warton,  greeted 
him  when  he  came  upon  the  platform  with 
a  perfect  broadside  of  hisses  and  groans. 

He  came  accompanied  by  a  cluster  of 
his  fi:iends.  Captain  Eastham,  who  was  an 
elector  for  the  borough,  and  was  well  known 
to  everybody  there,  was  his  '^  best  man.'' 
A  whole  dinner-party  of  Tory  gentlemen 
from  Eastham' s  were  with  him.  Hamer- 
neld,  the  Unitarian  thinker,  the  philosophical 
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Eadical,  who  had  Views  of  Life,  and  who 
hajDjDcncd  to  be  spending  a  day  or  two  at 
Eastham's,  came  too,  having  previously  pro- 
tested against  being  understood  as  identified 
by  his  presence  with  "Warton's  or  anybody 
else's  opinions — a  protest  rather  superfluous, 
inasmuch  as  outside  a  select  circle  in  Lon- 
don nobody  had  ever  heard  his  name,  or 
knew  or  cared  anything  about  his  opinions. 
Shortsighted,  delicate  of  feature,  awkward, 
nervous,  Mr.  Hamerfield  peered  about  him 
through  an  eyeglass,  and  made  philosophical 
observation  of  everything,  as  if  he  were  an 
astronomer  trying  to  deduce  new  laws 
from  inspection  of  some  distant  star-clusters. 
Ealph  Lennon,  too,  appeared  on  the  plat- 
form with  Warton;  Lennon  not  thinking 
it  worth  while  to  make  any  protest  about 
his  opinions,  and  not  caring  a  single  rush 
what  deductions  anybody  made  from  his 
presence  there.  He  sat  a  little  behind  the 
foremost  group,  apparently  quite  listless  and 
apathetic,  but  in  reality  following  the  whole 
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proceedings  with  close  interest,  and  espe- 
cially observant  of  Warton's  demeanour. 

Captain  Eastliam  had  been  called  on  to 
preside,  as  an  elector  of  the  borough,  one 
of  the  members  for  the  county,  very  popu- 
lar resident  landlord,  general  favouiite  and 
good  fellow.  He  was  received  with  much 
applause,  and  said  a  few  manly,  hearty  words, 
in  which  he  invited  a  hearing  for  his  dis- 
tinguished and  gifted  friend — the  friend  of 
the  working  man,  the  true  Englishman,  the 
admired  popular  orator — Mr.  Walter  Ealeigh 
Warton. 

Except  for  the  one  ominous  burst  of 
hisses,  there  had  been  yet  no  token  of 
public  dissatisfaction  with  the  friend  of  the 
working  man,  the  true  Englishman,  and 
admired  popular  orator.  Captain  Eastham 
was  about  to  invite  with  graceful  gesture 
the  popular  orator  to  come  forward,  when 
a  stentorian  voice  called  from  the  back  of 
the  hall,  ''  Captain  Eastham  !" 

There  was  a  dead  silence.     The  gallant 
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Captain  came  to  tlio  front,  and  indicated 
that  he  was  ready  to  hear  anything  the 
Stentor  wished  to  say. 

'^  Captain  Eastham,  you're  a  Tory,  ain't 
yon  ?" 

"I  thinlc  my  friends  and  neighbonrs 
here  all  know  my  political  opinions  pretty 
well.  I  have  never  concealed  them.  I  am 
a  Tory  to  the  backbone !" 

Some  hisses  began,  which  however  the 
mass  of  the  meeting  drowned  in  encourag- 
ing cheers.  The  working  men  liked  the 
Tory  to  be  a  Tory  and  to  say  so.  But  the 
catechist  went  on : 

^^  Then  is  your  friend  Mr.  "Warton  a 
Tory  to  the  backbone  too  ?"  (Shouts  of 
laughter  and  uproarious  cheers.)  '^  Eecause, 
if  he  is,  he  needn't  take  the  trouble  to  make 
any  speech  here.     We  don't  want  him." 

Tremendous  applause  followed  this  hit, 
and  stormy  laughter. 

Captain  Eastham  smiled,  and  tried  to 
recover  his  ground : 
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^'  My  friend  Mr.  Wart  on  is  much  better 
able  to  explain  his  political  opinions  than  I 
can  pretend  to  be.  I  should  have  thought 
you  all  knew  him  too  well  to  require  any 
explanation.  I  thought  most  English  work- 
ing men  knew  Walter  Ealeigh  Wart  on." 

''  Yes,  we  know  him  noic ;  we've  found 
him  out.  at  last,"  roared  Stent  or;  and  new 
vociferations  followed. 

"•  This,"  continued  Eastham,  ^^  is  not  a 
time  for  disunion,  nor  for  squabbles  about 
names  of  Tory  or  Eadical.  Oiu'  country  is 
in  danger ;  and  to  the  enemy  who  threatens 
us  we  should  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
not  as  Whigs  and  Tories,  but  as  English- 
men. I  have  not  asked  my  friend  whether 
he  shares  my  party  opinions  or  not." 

^^  Who's  paying  his  expenses  ?"  cla- 
moured a  new  voice ;  and  dire  confusion  set  in. 

^^  Captain  Eastham  I"  again,  at  the  first 
pause,  yelled  the  original  inquirer. 

'^  Sir,"  replied  the  Captain,  bowing  po- 
litely to  his  wearisome  questicner. 
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^'  Don't  you  tliink  you've  said  enough 
now,  Captain?  Sit  down,  that's  a  good 
fellow,  and  let  your  friend  speak  for  him- 
self."     . 

And  Captain  Eastham,  thinking  the  ad- 
vice on  the  whole  very  sensible  and  good 
advice,  did  resume  his  seat,  after  a  few 
words  of  spirited  but  futile  appeal  on  behalf 
of  the  abstract  cause  of  fair  play. 

Thus  far  Warton  had  remained  quietly 
sitting  near  Captain  Eastham' s  presidential 
chair,  calmly  and  blandly  surveying  the 
audience,  and  in  his  heart  rather  pitying 
poor  Eastham  for  not  being  able  to  make 
anything  of  a  popular  meeting. 

"Warton  quite  enjoyed  the  prospect  be- 
fore him.  He  had  immense  faith  in  his 
own  rhetorical  powers,  and  revelled  in  the 
anticipation  of  a  brilliant  battle  alone  against 
tremendous  odds ;  to  be  followed,  as  he  felt 
convinced  it  must  be,  by  a  splendid  victory. 
His  pulses  beat  quickly,  and  the  blood 
danced  racily  through  his  veins  in  joyous 
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expectation  of  tlie  coming  struggle  bet^veen 
eloquence  and  numbers.  He  bad  talked 
over  many  a  vehement  meeting  before,  and 
turned  liisses  into  liurrabs,  and  partisan 
foes  into  passionate  admirers.  His  orato- 
rical quiver  was  always  richly  filled  with 
those  dazzling  arrowy  commonplaces  which 
have  such  a  faculty  for  hitting  the  average 
intellect  or  heart  fair  in  the  bull's-eye,  and 
which,  even  when  they  fail  to  hit  the  mark, 
leave  at  least,  like  the  arrow  of  Acestes  in 
the  ^neicl^  their  sparkles  of  light  behind 
them. 

So  he  was  quite  pleased  that  the  meeting 
should  be  allowed  to  ferment  up  a  good  deal 
before  he  came  forward  to  speak.  He  only 
wished  that  Myi-a  Alwyn  could  be  safely 
seated  somewhere  in  the  hall,  that  she  might 
see  him  go  into  the  battle  and  singly  carry 
all  before  him. 

^'  The  meeting  seems  rather  turbulent, 
does  it  not?"  whispered  Hamerfield,  leaning 
across  to  "Warton,  behind  the  back  of  the  yet 
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contending  Eastham.     '^Wliat  will  you  do 
if  they  won't  listen  to  you  ?" 

^^  0,  I'll  prevail  on  them  to  listen  to 
me,  never  fear  !"  was  the  calm  and  confident 
answer. 

^^  Seem  a  very  rough  class  of  persons, 
Mr.  Lennon,  don't  they?"  said  the  philo- 
sopher, addressing  his  neighbour  on  the 
other  side.  ^^  Now  do  you  really  think  it 
would  be  quite  statesmanlike  to  intrust  the 
government  of  a  country  into  the  hands  of 
such  a  class  ?" 

^'  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  wrong 
thing  indeed,"  calmly  responded  Lennon ; 
^'  but  it  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  nobody 
ever  proposed  to  do  it ;  and  I  don't  suppose 
these  men  here  could  spare  the  time  to 
govern  the  country,  even  if  we  asked 
them." 

^^  No,  of  course,  I  don't  mean  that;  but 
when  I  speak  of  government  I  mean  the 
domination  of  a  homogeneous  majority. 
Don't  you  think  a  well-adjusted  balance — " 
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"  Yes ;  but  when  the  man  behind  the 
counter  keeps  the  adjusting  of  the  balance 
all  to  himself,  the  outsiders  are  not  always 
quite  convinced  of  its  correctness." 

^^  1^0 w  then,  Warton,  I've  had  enough 
of  it,"  said  Eastham,  as  he  fell  back  from 
the  front.  ^'  There  are  some  determined 
bawlers  there,  I  can  tell  you.  I've  had 
my  eye  on  some  of  them.  The  meeting  is 
packed,  I  think;  but  go  ahead." 

^'  Give  them  fits,  Warton,"  ejaculated 
one  of  Eastham' s  military  guests  encoiu-- 
agingly. 

The  time  had  come.  "Wart on  rose 
slowly,  gracefully,  fi'om  his  seat,  bowed, 
flashed  a  rapid  glance  around  the  hall  from 
side  to  side,  and  then  advanced  to  the  front 
of  the  platform.  He  always  made  it  a  point 
to  look  his  audience  steadily  in  the  face 
before  he  began.  Thus  his  quick  eye  was 
enabled  to  read  in  theu-s  a  lesson  which 
guided  him  in  the  choice  of  the  tone  he 
should  take.     He  saw  at   once  that  there 
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was  sometliing  in  what  Eastham  had  said. 
The  meeting  was  all  against  him,  and  was 
boisterously  in  earnest  ;  but  scattered 
through  the  crowd,  here  and  there,  he  saw 
faces  with  a  peculiarly  deliberate  and  busi- 
ness-like expression  on  them,  as  of  men  who 
had  come  to  do  a  certain  prescribed  work, 
and  who  simply  meant  to  do  it.  He  saw 
many  familiar  faces  too — faces  of  old  friends 
and  admirers  in  fustian  jackets — faces  that 
now  looked  most  sternly  at  him.  His  heart 
a  little  sank. 

'^  This  will  be  a  tough  business,"  he 
thought  within  himself. 

"  Three  cheers  for  Walter  Ealeigh  War- 
ton  !"  cried  the  gallant  Eastham,  si^ringing 
up  and  Avaving  his  hat. 

Acclamation  of  well-meant  vigour  began 
among  the  group  on  the  platform,  but  was 
literally  swept  away  and  drowned  in  a  tem- 
pest and  deluge  of  groans  and  hisses.  Wal- 
ter Warton  waited  calmly  until  the  storm 
died  away  and    then  began,   with  the  old 
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claptrap  formula  that  had  called  up  so  many 
a  cheer, 

^^  Fellow  Englishmen  !  fellow  working 
men !" 

His  clear,  powerful,  thrilling  voice  made 
these  words  soar  over  all  clamour,  and  pene- 
trate the  farthest  part  of  the  hall.  He  had 
a  magnificent  voice,  that  was  certain  ;  and, 
like  Gretchen's  beauty,  it  was  his  undoing. 
But  the  words  had  hardly  escaped  his  lips 
when  the  tornado  of  groaning,  hissing,  yell- 
ing, stamping,  thumping  with  sticks,  set  in 
again,  and  it  would  be  hopeless  for  any 
organ  of  human  mould  to  prevail  above  such 
a  Babel  of  sound.  Warton's  lungs  were  not 
so  good  as  his  voice,  and  he  always  endea- 
voured not  to  overwork  them.  So  he  let 
the  torrent  sweep  by,  waiting  quietly  for 
his  opportunity,  and  then  began  again — the 
same  formula,  evoking  the  same  result. 
His  words  were  a  spell  to  bring  down  the 
thunder.  Then,  when  he  got  the  chance, 
he  tried  the  appeal  which  opens  this  chapter, 
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and  it  had  no  better  effect.  The  faint  and 
feeble  sonnd  wliich  the  best  combination  of 
cheering  on  the  part  of  his  friends  on  the 
platform  could  produce  was  hardly  distin- 
guishable, even  in  "Wart on' s  ears,  from  the 
storm  of  indignant  vociferation  that  beat 
upon  him  in  front. 

^' Don't  give  in,  Wart  on,"  cried  East- 
ham.  '^  Take  it  coolly.  Let  them  tire 
themselves  out." 

^'  Some  of  the  fellows  are  getting  hoarse 
already,  confound  them!"  said  one  of  his 
friends. 

But  the  Fabian  policy  was  of  no  avail 
here.  The  '^  meeting"  husbanded  its  lungs 
whenever  the  orator  did.  When  Warton 
stopped,  the  audience — if  one  may  use  such 
a  word  of  a  mass  of  persons  who  were  deter- 
mined not  to  hear — stopped  too.  If  Warton 
had  been  a  conductor  presiding,  baton  in 
hand,  over  a  well- trained  orchestra,  he  could 
not  more  effectively  have  dictated  sound  and 
silence  in  alternations  than  he  did  by  first 
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trying  to  speak  and  then  for  a  moment  re- 
maining silent. 

'^  The  thing  is  all  organised,"  said  East- 
ham.     ''  It's  as  clear  as  light." 

Ealph  thought  it  was  too,  and  could  not 
help  conjecturing  that  he  knew  the  name  of 
the  chief  organiser. 

"Warton  was  quite  cool  as  yet,  and  held 
well  in  hand  the  reins  of  his  self-control. 
He  turned  calmly  to  his  friends. 

'^  There's  no  earthly  hope  of  tiring  these 
fellows  out,"  he  said  ;  '^  the  thing  is  all  pre- 
arranged.    I  must  try  another  plan." 

Then  he  came  to  the  front  of  the  plat- 
form again,  and  fairly  went  at  his  speech, 
the  tumult  setting  in  at  once  with  yehe- 
mence  as  uproarious  as  ever.  Eut  he  went 
on  declaiming,  gesticulating  with  all  the 
fluent  force  and  ease  of  one  who  is  carrying 
with  him  a  captiyated  and  sympathetic  audi- 
ence. He  was,  in  fact,  now  trying  his  last 
chance.  There  are  times  when  it  is  hope- 
less to  attempt  tiring  out  a  hostile  audience. 
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This  was  such  a  time.  When  it  becomes 
clear  that  the  moment  the  orator  stops  to 
take  breath  his  foes  will  stop  to  take  breath 
too,  and  that  therefore  their  noise  is  not 
the  mere  inarticulate  expression  of  fury,  but 
the  arranged  and  systematised  mechanism 
employed  for  the  express  purpose  of  pre- 
venting him  from  being  heard,  then  no  ex- 
perienced declaimer  will  think  any  longer  of 
tiring  out  his  tormentors.  But  there  may 
be  another  chance  for  him.  If  he  be  really 
a  distinguished  speaker,  a  man  of  name  and 
mark,  whom  people  are  curious  to  hear,  he 
had  better  stream  away  with  his  speech, 
talking  any  rubbish  he  likes  for  the  moment, 
and  keeping  the  real  oration  back  in  readi- 
ness; and  the  chances  are  that  many,  or 
most,  of  his  enemies  will  think  they  may  as 
well  hear  a  little  of  the  orator  if  he  positively 
is  determined  to  have  his  speech  out.  To 
prevent  him  from  talking  at  all  is,  of  course, 
the  great  thing ;  but  if  he  actually  is  talking, 
and  will  talk,  why,  it  seems  a  kind  of  pity, 
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doesn't  it,  that  one  should  not,  even  for 
curiosity's  sake,  hear  a  little  of  it  ?  One  ap- 
pears to  be,  in  a  sort  of  way,  losing  the 
value  of  his  time  and  money  if  he  lets  so 
much  fine  talking  run  right  away  and 
catches  none  of  it.  It  is  almost  as  great  a 
temptation  to  a  crowd  as  to  see  a  beer-barrel 
burst  in  the  street,  and  all  the  good  liquor 
come  streaming  and  foaming  from  the  bung. 

So  Walter  Warton  declaimed  away, 
striving  no  more  to  be  heard  above  louder 
roarings  than  those  which  Demosthenes 
made  the  accompaniment  of  his  sea-shore 
rehearsals.  He  talked  away,  unheeding  all 
the  noise.  Sometimes  through  the  storm  a 
fragment  of  resonant  sentence  was  drifted 
across  the  ears  of  Eastham  and  the  group 
around  him. 

''  Gad,  it's  a  pity  they  won't  listen  or  let 
us  hear,"  said  one  of  the  party  ;  ^'  he's  mak- 
ing a  splendid  speech."  He  was,  in  reality, 
talking  the  merest  rubbish  ;  revelling  in  ab- 
solutely unmeaning  rhetoric.      In  fact,  he 
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was  keeping  the  real  speech  until  there 
should  be  some  chance  of  its  being  listened 
to.  'Now  could  only  be  heard  occasional 
scraps  about  England's  hereditary  glory  and 
the  malignant  malice  of  an  envious  foe,  and 
the  imperative  necessity  of  locking  our 
shields,  and  rallying  round  the  ancient 
standard  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Britain. 

But  Warton's  plan  seemed  wholly  un- 
availing. If  any  momentary  lull  took  place, 
deluding  him  into  the  hope  that  he  might 
really  begin  the  speech  after  all,  some  com- 
manding voices  at  once  resumed  the  cry, 
and  the  obedient  clamour  of  a  thousand 
throats  combined  in  full  volume  again. 
Warton  was  getting  wearied ;  and,  what 
was  worse,  he  was  losing  his  temper  and 
becoming  savage.  Great  beads  of  perspira- 
tion stood  upon  his  white  forehead,  and  after 
every  sentence  he  bit  his  lips  and  set  his 
teeth  hard.  He  began  to  feel  that  he  was 
being  defeated,  in  full  sight  of  the  friends 
he  had  gathered  round  him  to  see  his  vie- 
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tory.  The  verdict  of  that  meeting  he  knew 
would  be  fatal — a  literal  sentence  of  death 
to  his  hopes  of  the  election ;  but  it  was  not 
that  he  now  cared  most  about.  It  was  the 
success  of  the  immediate  struggle  in  which 
he  was  now  engaged.  In  that  supreme 
moment  he  would  have  bought  a  victory 
over  that  brute  inarticulate  force  of  oppo- 
sition at  any  sacrifice  man  could  make. 

Several  times  Captain  Eastham  jumped 
to  his  feet  and  claimed  the  exercise  of  his 
supremacy  as  chairman.  He  was  always 
received  with  cheers  and  laughter,  and  good 
humouredly  allowed  to  say  his  few  words  of 
vain  appeal ;  but  then  da  capo.  The  storm 
set  in  as  fresh  as  ever. 

'^  Gad,  I  never  saw  such  scoundrels,"  he 
exclaimed,  as  he  resumed  his  chair  of  dig- 
nity, and  wiped  his  forehead. 

'^  Lots  of  them  have  sticks  too,"  said 
one  of  his  friends.  '^  Shouldn't  wonder  if 
there  was  an  awfal  row  here  presently." 

''I'd  run  the  risk   for   the   chance   of 
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smashing  a  few  of  the  fellows'  heads,"  mildly 
and  very  sincerely  remarked  another. 

"  Can't  we  have  in  the  police  ?"  sug- 
gested Mr.  Hamerfield. 

''  Police  ?  Nonsense  I"  laughed  East- 
ham,  who,  in  all  his  anger,  rather  enjoyed 
the  affair;  ^'what  could  half-a-dozen  blue- 
coats  do  there  ?  Besides,  I  suppose  the 
blackguards  are  only  exercising  what  they 
consider  their  constitutional  rights  as  free 
British  citizens." 

^'  What  care  these  roarers  for  the  name 
of  king  ?"  placidly  observed  Lennon. 

^'  It's  no  use,  Warton,"  called  the  chair- 
man to  his  struggling  and  now  angry  friend ; 
^^  keep  your  breath,  old  fellow.  Cicero 
couldn't  do  anything  here.  Give  up — and 
shut  up." 

"  IN'ever!"  screamed  Warton,  now  ex- 
cited to  a  kind  of  frenzy ;  ''  they  shall  hear 
me,  if  I  stayed  here  all  night." 

The  words  which  had  broken  into  a  shrill 
falsetto,  pierced,  rather  unluckily,  the  ears 
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of  the  crowd,  and  excited  a  wilder  outburst 
of  fury.  ^'Pull  liim  off  the  platform!" 
"  Have  him  out  I"  ''  Turn  him  out  T' ''  Pitch 
him  into  the  street !"  and  other  fierce  cries, 
came  from  some  of  the  mob  behind,  and 
soon  began  to  have  their  effect  on  those  in 
front ;  for  some  of  them  began  to  jump  from 
their  seats  and  flouiish  sticks  and  fists  in 
alarming  nearness  to  the  platform. 

^'  0,  there  will  be  a  fight,"  cried  Hamer- 
field,  tui-ning  pale  as  a  ghost,  and  jumping  up. 

''  Sit  still,  damn  it !  sit  still,"  called  out 
Eastham.  ^- Don't  show  the  white  feather, 
unless  you  want  them  really  to  knock  your 
brains  out. — Don't  be  afraid,  "Warton.  Pitch 
it  strong  into  them,  as  you  are  at  it." 

Warton,  however,  was  very  pale.  Most 
of  Eastham's  friends,  stout  young  soldiers, 
sat  like  graven  images,  apparently  as  little 
disturbed  by  the  menacing  appearance  of  the 
crowd  as  if  it  were  made  up  of  school-girls. 

Lennon  happened  to  be  the  nearest  to 
Warton,  just  a  little  behind.     He  watched 
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very  closely  the  looks  of  a  few  of  tlie  most 
demonstrative  and  fierce  wlio  were  in  the 
front  of  the  crowd  below. 

"  You  had  better  finish,"  he  said  in  a 
low  tone  to  Warton.  ^'  There's  nothing  to 
be  done  here,  and  the  sooner  we  effect  a 
dignified  retreat  the  better." 

But  Warton  heard  nothing,  and  in  any 
case  would  not  have  heeded.  The  conflicting 
passions  of  rage  and  fear  were  maddening 
him.  He  shrieked  and  gesticulated  at  the 
crowd,  and  flung  defiance  and  frantic  de- 
nunciation at  them.  Suddenly  one  man 
mounted  a  stool  and  sprang  right  on  to  the 
platform,  lil^e  the  leader  of  a  storming-party 
mounting  a  wall.  Another,  another,  and 
another  were  following ;  and  in  half  a  mo- 
ment a  whole  surge  would  have  swept  over 
the  platform.  But  exactly  at  the  critical 
moment  Lennon  leaped  to  his  feet,  and 
seizing  the  leader  fairly  by  the  shoulders, 
pitched  him  off  the  platform  back  on  the 
heads  of  his  followers,  who  tumbled  beneath 
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Mm  to  the  floor,  where  they  floundered  and 
blindly  scuffled  with  each  other.  Then 
Lennon  stood  in  front  of  the  platform  coolly 
and  good-humouredly,  confronting  the  crowd 
amid  the  wild  hurrahs  of  the  young  warriors 
behind  him,  who  all  leaped  to  then-  feet  and 
waved  their  hats. 

The  moment  was  critical.  Peace  or 
war  ?  riot  or  reconciliation  ?  The  decision 
was  proclaimed  in  a  moment  by  a  spon- 
taneous and  universal  outburst  of  Homeric 
laughter,  and  hurrahs  as  of  jubilant  North- 
ern hero-gods.  The  crowd  was  at  bottom 
thoroughly  good-natured  and  manly,  and 
meant  nothing  worse  than  the  stopping-up 
of  Warton's  rhetoric.  They  were  immensely 
delighted  with  the  pluck  of  the  little  knot 
of  swells  on  the  platform,  and  with  Lennon' s 
unexpected  feat,  and  they  cheered  the  hero 
and  chafi'ed  the  overthrown  besiegers  with 
equal  zest. 

Eut  when  Lennon  sprang  to  his  feet, 
Capt^iin  Eastham  leaped  up  too,  for  a  dif- 
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ferent  purpose.  Lennon  thi'ew  off  Warton's 
assailant;  Eastham  cauglit  Warton  in  liis 
arms.  Warton  had  fainted ;  fainted,  and 
would  have  fallen  back  on  the  platform,  Lnt 
that  his  quick  friend  canght  him.  In  a 
moment  the  fact  became  knoA\Ti,  and  all  was 
wild  confusion.  There  were  the  usual  cries 
for  air  and  shouts  for  a  doctor,  and  wild 
asseverations  of  '^  He's  dead  I"  "  'No,  he 
isn't!"  ^'Yes,  he  is!"  and  so  forth.  At 
last  two  or  three  of  his  friends  lifted  him 
into  the  room  behind  the  platform,  while  the 
others  kept  the  crowd  from  pressing  on. 
So  he  got  air,  and  water  was  poured  on  him, 
and  a  doctor  was  sent  for ;  but  before  this 
latter  came  Warton  had  opened  his  eyes 
and  recovered  his  senses  if  not  his  strength. 

"  The  excitement  Avas  too  much  for 
him,"  whispered  Ilamerfield  to  one  of  the 
young  officers.  ^'He  is  evidently  of  a  highly 
nervous  temperament.     So  am  I." 

^'  Funked,  sir  !"  was  the  decisive  answer 
of  the  warrior.     "  I  saw  it  in  his  eye.". 
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Warton  was  put  into  Eastham's  carriage. 
Hameriield  and  Eastham  accompanied  him. 
The  rest  of  their  friends  had  a  drag.  Len- 
non  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  As  soon  as 
he  had  spoken  to  Warton  and  assured  him- 
self that  the  latter  was  all  right  again,  he 
disappeared. 

So  ended  the  meeting  which  was  to  have 
made  Warton's  game.  ^'Yes,  I'm  better 
now,  Eastham,  thank  you,"  said  Warton,  in 
answer  to  an  inquiry,  as  they  drove  away. 
^'  I  am  quite  well,  in  fact.  But  I  have  lost 
the  day ;  I  have  kicked  doTVTi  the  ladder  on 
which  I  meant  to  climb."  And  he  sank 
into  profound  silence. 


VOL.  II. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

DOUBLE  DEFEAT. 

For  seyeral  days  after  the  meeting  and  his 
signal  defeat,  Warton  remained  in  a  state 
of  alternate  excitement  and  depression.  He 
sometimes  astonished  Eastham  and  the  guests 
at  Eastham's  house  by  his  reckless  vivacity, 
and  sometimes  amazed  them  quite  as  much 
by  his  fits  of  despondency  and  silence.  He 
drank  wine  far  more  freely  than  he  was 
accustomed  to  do;  and  he  played  cards  at 
night,  and  lost  money  and  plunged  into 
debt  for  it,  and  was  going  on  one  night  to 
lose  more  and  more,  until  Eastham  positively 
interposed  and  would  not  allow  it.  His 
host  set  down  his  unusual  excitement  to  the 
distiu'bance  of  his  once  promising  election- 
prospects  ;  but  this  was  not  the  whole  cause. 
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The  darker  grew  the  horizon  of  his  political 
hopes,  the  fiercer  burned  the  fii-es  of  his 
passion  for  Myra  Alwyn.  Had  he  succeeded 
in  his  other  projects,  he  might  soon  have 
forgotten  her.  But  it  was  the  law  of  his 
being  to  be  always  craving  for  new  excite- 
ment ;  and  when  disappointment  came  from 
one  quarter,  his  restless  heart  instinctively 
grasped  after  another  kind  of  hope  in  another 
direction.  Just  now  it  seemed  that  all  earth 
could  afford  him  no  compensation  and  con- 
solation for  what  he  had  lost  but  that  which 
Myra  Alwyn's  voice  might  promise  him.  He 
sickened  at  the  thought  of  home,  and  Mabel 
and  the  children,  and  the  debts  and  the 
placid  poverty.  Anything  to  escape  that. 
Better  by  far  utter  destruction;  better,  at 
all  events,  any  risk,  any  excitement. 

He  disappeared  from  Eastham's  house 
for  two  or  three  days  successively ;  at  least 
he  did  not  show  himself  to  anybody  between 
breakfast  and  dinner.  Weary  and  haggard, 
he  returned  in  time  to  dress  and  appear  at 
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table,  where,  as  we  have  said,  lie  drank 
largely,  and  exhibited  extraordinary  alter- 
nations of  mood.  In  fact,  each  day  he  hur- 
ried across  the  country,  on  horse  or  foot,  to 
the  edge  of  the  lake,  and  watched  for  Myra 
Alwyn.  He  would  not  go  to  her  house,  for 
he  feared  to  meet  her  husband,  and  to  have 
to  endure  a  vapid  and  passionless  conversa- 
tion. 

The  fourth  day  he  was  successful.     He 
saw  her  leave  the  house  alone.     Had  she 
gone  towards  the  town,  he  would  have  been 
intensely  disappointed.     But  she   did  not. 
She  turned  the  other  way,  as  if  to  skii't  the 
lake  in  the  direction  where  Lennon's  house 
and    his    abortive    Phalanstery   lay.      She 
v/alked  very  slowly,  and  Warton  kept  her 
in  sight  till   she   had   passed  a  branch  of 
roads,  after  which  the  path  lay  straight  be- 
fore her,  and  there  was  no  possibility  of  her 
deviating  from  it.    Then  he  scrambled  across 
some  fields  and  ridges  and  rocks,  so  as  to 
intercept  her,   that  he  might  not  seem  to 
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have  dogged  her  footsteps.  When  he  had 
in  full  view  that  part  of  the  road  which  she 
ought  to  have  reached,  he  was  surprised  that 
he  could  not  see  her.  At  last  he  saw  that 
she  had  seated  herself  on  a  little  flower- 
grown  rock  or  mound  by  the  roadside  over- 
looking the  lake.  These  roads  were  to  Myra 
as  safe  as  Eegent-street — nay,  far  safer. 
She  walked  or  rode  or  lingered  anywhere 
she  pleased  among  the  honest  Cumberland 
folk  without  needing  escort  or  provoking 
remark.  She  sat  there  idly,  unconscious  of 
the  nearness  of  any  observer.  Her  head 
was  turned  away  from  Warton,  and  he  could 
only  see  her  dark  hair  escaping  fr^om  under 
her  hat,  and  the  curve  of  her  neck  as  she 
looked  round  to  the  water,  and  the  light- 
coloured  drapery  that  she  wore.  Her  attitude 
was  listless,  and  one  might  say  melancholy. 
Warton  stood  for  a  while  and  gazed  at  her. 
The  whole  scene  and  the  seated  solitary 
figure  were  strangely  suggestive  of  melan- 
choly, and  struck  mournfully  on  the  eyes  and 
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heart  of  the  ruined  man.  The  day  was 
heavy,  oppressive,  and  hot;  the  air  was 
charged  and  surcharged  with  electricity. 
Within  the  last  few  minutes  great  masses 
of  thundercloud  were  gathering  in  the  sky. 
The  surface  of  the  lake  had  a  pallid,  leaden, 
and  ghastly  hue.  The  cry  of  a  wild-bird,  as 
it  flew  across  the  mirror  of  the  pale  water, 
was  the  only  sound  that  broke  the  funereal 
silence.  Warton  looked  from  earth  to  sky, 
and  from  sky  to  lake,  and  welcomed  grimly 
the  monotonous  melancholy  with  which  IS'a- 
ture  seemed  to  sanction  his  own  mood.  Then 
his  eyes  rested  again  upon  the  one  figure; 
and  the  meanness  of  his  nature  became  almost 
idealised  and  made  sublime  by  the  force  of 
the  passion  which  in  a  moment  filled  it. 
^^I  am  nearly  ruined,"  he  grimly  thought; 
^'  I  have  nothing  left ;  but  I  would  welcome, 
not  ruin — that  I  dread — ^but  death,  extinc- 
tion, annihilation,  if  I  could  but  believe  that 
she,  as  she  sits  there,  alone  and  sad,  is  think- 
ing of  me !" 
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He  leaped  from  the  little  height  on 
which  he  was  standing,  and  called  her 
name : 

^^Myra!" 

Her  head  was  turned  away,  and  she  did 
not  hear.  She  still  sat  in  the  same  attitude, 
•gazing  listlessly  at  the  water,  never  think- 
ing that  she  sat  under  the  eyes  of  an  ob- 
seryer ;  thinking  of  nothing  less  than  of  the 
man  who  was  so  near  her,  and  whose  shadow 
suddenly  falling  on  her  caused  her  to  look 
up  with  a  start.  Something  like  alarm 
showed  itself  in  her  face  when  she  saw 
"Warton.  He  seemed  excited  and  even  wild 
in  his  demeanour.  She  was  usually  a  fear- 
less woman,  but  she  did  now  cast  an  uneasy 
glance  up  and  down  the  road,  and  saw  that, 
save  for  her  and  him,  it  was  a  solitude. 

^^You  did  not  expect  to  see  me  here, 
Mrs.  Alwyn?" 

"JSTo,  indeed,  Mr.  "Warton;  I  thought 
you  had  returned  to  town.  I  was  just  going 
to  visit  a  few  poor  people  along  the  road, 
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but  I  don't  think  I  shall  go  now;  it  looks 
ominous  of  rain  or  a  storm,  I  think." 

She  rose  from  her  seat. 

^' Don't  go  just  yet.  Pray,  don't.  I  have 
been  here  these  several  days  back — this  is 
the  fourth  day — in  the  hope  of  meeting  you. 
Myra,  I  must  speak  to  you." 

'^  The  last  time  I  saw  you,  Mr.  "Warton, 
you  j)i'oniised  me — you  pledged  me  your 
word — that  you  would  never  speak  in  such 


a  manner  again.     Am  I  to  learn  that 


"& 


you 


cannot  keep  your  word  ?" 

^^Yes;  you  are  to  learn  it — if  you  will 
— for  it  is  true.  If  I  made  such  a  promise, 
it  was  idle ;  I  could  not  keep  it.  I  love 
you,  Myra  Alwyn — I  love  you  like  a  mad- 
man!    I  think  I  am  going  mad." 

''I  think  you  must  be  when  you  dare 
to  speak  to  me  in  this  way.  Let  me  pass, 
Mr.  Warton  !    Do  not  attempt  to  stop  me." 

"  You  shall  not  pass,  Myra,  just  yet !" 

^^  I  spared  you  before,  Mr.  Warton.  I 
will  not  do  so  any  more.     I  will  expose  you 
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to  the  contempt  and  anger  you  deserve.    Let 
me  pass  I" 

He  stood  resolutely  between  her  and  her 
way  home.  She  was  not  nearly  so  brave 
now  as  she  pretended  to  be ;  and  he  saw 
hesitation  in  her  eyes,  and  mistook  its 
meaning. 

"Why  do  you  speak  to  me,  Myra,  in 
that  harsh  tone  ?  Am  I  a  robber  ?  Am  I 
a  criminal  ?  I  love  you,  and  I  cannot  help 
it.  I  would  die  for  you — I  would  die  with 
you  delightedly.  I  wish  the  lightning  that 
will  flash  soon  from  those  clouds  would  kill 
us  both.  I  do,  indeed.  Myra,  can  you  not 
speak  to  me  one  kindly  word — one  word,  to 
say  you  do  not  hate  me  ?  Look  at  me.  I 
am  a  ruined  man.  My  hopes  are  gone — my 
ambition  is  frustrated — my  home  is  hateful 
to  me.  I  am  ruined.  It  would  be  idle,  in- 
deed, to  seek  the  sympathy  of  many  women 
on  such  groimds  as  these.  They  only  care 
for  success ;  but  you  are  not  like  them,  you 
can  feel  for  me." 
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^^Mr.  Warton,  I  did  feel  mucli  sympathy 
with  you,  and  friendly  admiration  for  you, 
when  I  thought  you  were  a  man  of  honour 
and  a  Christian.  Can  you  blame  me  if  I 
feel  differently  now  towards  you  ?" 

"But  you  are  not  a  saint,  thank  Hea- 
ven !  You  are  still  a  woman — too  much  of 
a  woman  to  blame  a  man  because  he  cannot 
help  loving  you.  Do  not  think  I  did  not 
struggle  against  this.  I  loved  you  from  the 
first  hour  I  sat  by  your  side,  when  we  only 
talked  commonplaces,  and  I  did  not  think 
we  should  ever  meet  again.  But  Fate  has 
flung  us  together,  and  I  yield  to  my  destiny. 
'No,  Myra ;  you  shall  not  go  yet ;  not  till  I 
have  relieved  my  soul  by  telling  you  all  I 
feel." 

"  Is  there  no  use  in  appealing  to  your 
sense  of  honour  ?" 

"  None,  none !" 

He  stamped  his  foot  impatiently. 

"  Are  you  not  a  gentleman  ?" 

He  scanned  her  face  eagerly  to  discover 
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if  this  was  only  a  taunt.  No;  it  was  an 
earnest,  indignant  appeal. 

'^  Myra  Alwyn,  let  us  at  least  not  talk 
cant.  Do  you  think  I  do  not  understand 
your  nature?  Do  you  think  I  cannot  see 
that  you  are  dissatisfied  with  your  life,  as 
I  am  ?  You  are  not  happy ;  you  haye  not 
found  your  place ;  your  life  is  like  my  own 
— an  unsatisfied  blank,  a  void." 

^^  My  life,"  she  said  calmly,  ^'  is  far 
better  and  happier  than  I  deserve.  It  has 
until  now  been  free  from  insult ;  it  has 
been  free  from  any  contact  with  meanness 
and  dishonour  and  wickedness.  That  must 
be  my  excuse  for  not  having  understood 
more  readily  the  nature  of  a  friendship  like 
yours." 

'^  Friendship  between  you  and  me  ! 
Polly !  You  did  not  believe  it — you  could 
not  have  believed  it.  I  would  sacrifice  all 
the  friends  on  earth  for  one  warm  word 
from  you.  Come,  Mrs.  Alwyn;  you  are, 
after  all,  a  woman,  with  a  woman's  heart. 
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You  arc  young  and  beautiful,  and  —  it  is 
idle  to  deny  it — unhappy.  'No,  don't  deny 
it.  I  saw  it  in  your  very  attitude  just  now. 
You  do  not  condemn  me  in  your  heart 
because  I  have  been  drawn  towards  you  and 
love  you.  I  mean  you  no  harm.  I  would 
kill  myself  rather  than  injure  you  or  offend 
you." 

"  All  this  rhapsody,  Mr.  Wart  on,  is 
thrown  away  on  me.  It  does  not  even 
impose  upon  me ;  it  only  offends  and  humi- 
liates me.     Please  to  let  me  pass." 

^'  ISTo,  I  cannot — I  will  not !  This  may 
be  my  last  opportunity  of  seeing  you  face  to 
face.  You  must  not  leave  this  place,  Myra, 
until  at  least  you  have  spoken  some  word  of 
pardon  and  sympathy — yes,  and  of  hope." 

He  seized  her  hand.  She  gave  a  sudden 
scream  of  alarm,  and  indeed  of  pain ;  for  his 
grasp  Avas  sharp  and  fierce.  He  covered  her 
hand  with  kisses.  She  literally  tore  it  from 
him.  The  dainty  fingers  were  circled  with 
many  sparkling  rings ;  and  as  she  forced  her 
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hand  from  his,  bright  blood- drops  trickled 
down,  starting  from  the  flesh  which  was 
lacerated  in  the  straggle  between  his  fierce 
pressure  and  her  vehement  resistance. 

^'  Let  me  go,"  she  said,  her  courage 
rising,  like  that  of  all  high  natures,  once 
the  moment  of  trial  had  actually  come.  ''  I 
don't  fear  you  in  the  least;  I  only  feared 
for  you  when  I  thought  you  had  yet  some- 
thing good  in  you.  I  hate  and  scorn  you  ! 
Xo  words  of  mine  could  express  what  I  feel. 
You  are  a  hypocrite  and  a  coward,  and 
everyone  shall  know  it.  I  hear  footsteps, 
thank  Heaven !  and  I  will  ask  the  protec- 
tion of  the  fii'st  man  that  comes  this  way, 
and  denounce  you  to  him." 

Warton  knew  now  that  she  was  in  ear- 
nest. He  stood  motionless,  torn  internally 
by  anger,  disappointment,  and  love.  He 
too  heard  footsteps :  a  moment  and  some- 
one must  come  round  the  sharp  curve  of 
the  road  and  appear  in  sight.  Then,  would 
she  really  dare  to  carry  out  her  threat  and 
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make  a  scene  and  expose  him  ?  He  would 
liave  escaped — literally  fled — if  there  were 
any  use  in  so  base  an  expedient.  As  it  was 
he  stood  at  bay,  his  heart  throbbing,  his 
eyes  riveted  on  the  curve  of  the  road. 

And  she  stood  resolute,  with  clenched 
fingers  and  sparkling  eyes  and  pale  cheeks 
— a  pretty  picture  for  anyone  who  could 
just  then  have  appreciated  its  artistic 
points,  but  one  which  "Warton  did  not  ven- 
ture to  look  on. 

In  a  moment  a  man's  figure  showed  it- 
self at  the  curve  of  the  road,  and  Ealph 
Lennon  lounged  slowly  on.  His  eyes  were 
on  the  ground. 

Both  Warton  and  Myra  instinctively 
started  and  turned  away.  Warton  was  about 
to  say,  ^^  For  God's  sake  spare  me  this !" 
when  his  eyes  fell  upon  her,  and  the  words 
died  on  his  lips.  For  he  saw  that  her 
figure,  her  attitude,  her  hands  had  relaxed, 
and  that  her  cheeks  were  covered  with  burn- 
ing blushes.     Then  she  began  to  walk  ra- 
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pidly,  though  with  uncertain  step,  in  the 
direction  of  her  home.  Warton  walked 
unforbidden  by  her  side ;  his  teeth  were 
set  hard,  and  he  spoke  not  a  word.  They 
reached  the  junction  of  the  roads,  one  of 
which  branched  towards  Dr.  Alwyn's ;  and 
they  took  that  way.  They  still  walked  side 
by  side.  At  last  she  looked  back.  Lennon 
had  passed  on  the  other  way.  They  were 
again  alone ;  but  her  house  was  now  in 
sight.  She  then  stood  still  and  looked  at 
Warton ;  but  there  was  not  the  same  resolu- 
tion in  her  tone  as  she  spoke  to  him  now. 

^'  I  haye  spared  you  a  second  time — per- 
haps I  have  again  done  wrong ;  but  do  not 
this  time  misunderstand  my  motive.  I  de- 
test, I  despise  you." 

^^I  do  not  misunderstand  your  motive," 
replied  Warton,  in  a  slow  undertone  of  bit- 
terness and  deep  passion.  ^'  I  understand  it 
now  only  too  well.  I  saw  it  in  your  cheeks 
and  in  your  eyes  when  he,  Lennon,  came 
near !  Yes,  I  knew  well  before  this  that  you 
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were  unliappy,  but  I  did  not  see  to  the  bot- 
tom of  your  heart,  and  find  the  cause  there. 
Perhaps  I  suspected  this  too ;  but  now  I 
know  it.  "Will  you  give  me  your  hand  in 
parting,  Myra?" 

'^  No,"  she  exclaimed  passionately;  ^^your 
last  calumny  is  worse  than  all:"  and  tears 
flashed  up  in  her  eyes.  ^^  What  have  I  done 
to  you,  Mr.  Warton,  that  you  thus  persecute 
and  insult  me  ?" 

He  still  stood  between  her  and  her  house ; 
and  the  place,  which  was  in  one  sense  a  pro- 
tection to  her,  was  in  another  way  a  sort  of 
immunity  to  Warton.  He  knew  she  would 
hardly  make  a  scene  imder  the  eyes  and 
windows  of  her  own  house,  and  he  therefore 
ventured  quietly  to  detain  her.  But  his 
manner  was  quite  changed ;  he  spoke  with 
no  vehemence  now. 

^'Myra,  you  have  destroyed  me;  only 
that !  You  have  given  me  Fate's  final 
blow.  Eut,  believe  me,  I  am  not  so  wholly 
bad  as  you  think  me.     I  am  not  incapable 
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of  sympathy  and  of  respect.  We  are  both 
unfortunate ;  only  I  know  from  what  I  have 
now  seen  that  you  resist  your  temptation 
and  will  conquer  it,  while  I  have  yielded  to 
mine  and  betrayed  myself,  and  lost  even 
your  respect.  One  word :  keep  my  secret, 
as  I  will  yoiu's.  Since  an  evil  fortune  has 
thus  flung  us  together,  and  thus  exposed  one 
to  the  other,  let  us  at  least  not  betray  each 
other.  Good-bye.  I  don't  ask  you  any 
more  to  forgive  me,  and  you  will  not  ask  me 
to  forget  you." 

He  withdi-ew  from  her  path,  and  with- 
out speaking  a  word  she  passed  on.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  she  did  not  look  behind. 
He  remained  motionless  for  a  while,  and 
gazed  fixedly  after  her  ;  then  he  lifted  his 
hand  into  the  aii',  as  if  he  waved  with  the 
gesture  a  sort  of  farewell  to  the  place  and 
its  associations  and  hopes,  and  he  took  ra- 
pidly the  road  that  led  to  the  town.  Soon 
the  storm  which  had  been  threatening  so 
long  broke   into   thunder   and   flame,    and 
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drenching  rain  sliroucled  the  lake  and  the 
whole  scene  in  a  curtain  of  mist.  He  took 
refuge  in  a  small  hotel  or  tavern,  the  first 
that  presented  itself.  Thence  he  wrote  and 
despatched  a  note  to  Eastham,  announcing 
that  he  had  received  some  sudden  news 
which  obliged  him  at  once  to  return  to 
town,  asking  that  his  luggage  might  be  sent 
on,  and  apologising  briefly  for  his  hasty 
and  unceremonious  departure. 

^^And  so  all  that  chapter  closes,"  he 
bitterly  thought.  '^  I  may  bid  farewell  to 
hopes  of  any  kind  there.  My  career  is 
done.  Debt  and  difliculty  now  swallow 
me  up.  One  chance  only  is  left — if  that 
fails  I  don't  care  what  fate  does  with  me." 

In  fact  Walter  Warton  accepted  one 
defeat  at  least :  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  con- 
testing the  borough  of  !N'orthinglen.  His 
friends  frankly  told  him  it  was  hopeless ; 
and  he  submitted  to  what  he  called  fate. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

SUDDEX  HOPE — STJDDEX  DISAPP0IX"T]5IENT. 

Two  women — the  same  two  wlio  watched 
and  waited  for  Mr.  Warton  in  an  early 
chapter  of  this  story — watched  and  waited 
for  him  in  the  same  place  now.  But  with 
one  of  them  at  least  a  change  had  taken 
place — a  change  so  profound  and  organic 
that  she  seemed  to  herself  not  merely  to 
stand  upon  the  threshold  of  a  new  life, 
but  to  approach  it  a  new  being.  In  all  the 
world  that  lay  under  the  stars  that  summer 
evening  it  is  doubtful  if  any  heart  swelled 
with  a  deeper,  more  thrilling,  more  fearful 
joy  than  the  heart  of  Grace  Ethelstone. 

She  had  hidden  herself  the  greater  part 
of  the  day,  to  be  alone  with  her  happiness — 
tp  get  accustomed  to  it — to  become  able  to 
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boar  its  effulgence — to  school  herself  down, 
that  she  might  not  Lnrst  into  wild  raptures 
about  it — to  learn  to  regard  it  as  real — to 
learn  how  to  conquer  the  fears  and  doubts 
which  its  very  brightness  brought  with  it. 
Since  Jupiter  consented  to  gratify  Semele  by 
appearing  in  all  the  radiant  joy  of  his  celes- 
tial presence,  and  destroyed  the  poor  little 
fond  mortal,  human  creatures  seldom  hear 
of  the  approach  of  a  great  happiness  with- 
out some  doubt  and  fear.  Behind  happiness 
treads  always  its  shadow. 

Grace  Ethelstone  had  received  that  morn- 
ing a  letter  from  Ealpli  Lennon.  He  had  cast 
the  die ;  and  the  principal  part  of  the  letter 
ran  thus : 

"  Can  you,  then,  love  me  ?  and  will  you 
marry  me  ?  I  come  straight  to  the  question 
■ — to  me  a  most  momentous  one.  I  write 
that  you  may  calmly  and  alone  think  over 
it,  and  ask  your  own  heart,  and  obey  its 
answer.     I  would  not  take  you  by  surprise. 
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or  pain  you,  or  persecute  you ;  but  if  you 
could  love  mOj  Grace,  I  think  I  could  make 
you  liappy.  I  am  nearly  twice  your  age, 
very  likely  :  and  what  I  am,  you  see ;  and 
I  have  beaten  about  the  world  too  much  to 
have  a  great  deal  of  the  bloom  of  life  left  on 
me.  I  was  a  digger  in  Australia  when  you 
were  hardly  out  of  your  cradle,  and  I  had 
lived  many  lives  even  before  that,  and  have 
since ;  and  with  all  my  experience  I  have 
learned  nothing  of  myself  or  of  others  that 
is  half  so  precious  and  full  of  hope  to  me 
now  as  the  conviction — yes,  indeed,  the  con- 
viction— that  if  you  can  love  me,  I  can  make 
you  happy.     "Will  you  have  me  ? 

"I  will  come  to  London  and  see  you  the 
day  after  you  receive  this.  That  time  will 
be  long  enough,  I  hope,  for  you  to  deter- 
mine, and  long  enough  for  me  to  remain  in 
suspense.  And  I  would  ask  you  not  to  speak 
of  this  to  anyone  until  you  have  seen  me.  I 
want  your  own  decision,  Grace,  and  no  one 
else's.     If  you  can  love  me,  that  is  all." 
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Now  this  was  not  a  love-letter  in  the 
ordinary  style.  It  contained  no  impassioned 
words.  It  was  not  the  language  in  which 
a  yonng  man  pours  out  to  his  sweetheart 
his  burning  hyperbolical  passion.  Strangely 
enough,  it  did  not  contain  one  single  pro- 
testation of  Lennon's  own  love.  Yet  Grace 
hoped  and  believed  that  she  perfectly  under- 
stood it.  Lennon  wrote  under  the  impression 
that  his  love  for  her  was  transparent,  and 
not  to  be  doubted.  She  thought  she  could 
see  in  it,  too,  the  evidence  of  that  proud  and 
sensitive  nature  which  she  knew  him  to 
possess — that  nature  which  disdains  hyper- 
bole as  much  as  it  scorns  to  hide  its  own 
supposed  demerits  or  disadvantages.  JSTot 
even  for  his  love  would  Lennon  condescend 
to  the  cajolery  of  mere  words.  His  soul 
shone  in  the  letter.  ^^I  love  you,  as  you 
know  by  my  asking  you  to  love  me  :"  there 
Avas  the  whole.    . 

So  she  felt  as  she  kissed  the  letter,  and 
shed  warm  tears  over  it,  and  thought  every 
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sentence  of  it  opened  up  a  heaven  over  her 
life  which  hitherto  had  been  so  dull  and 
hopeless.  Yesterday,  she  was  a  poor  girl, 
living  the  dreariest  and  most  monotonous 
of  existences  ;  feeding  on  her  own  heart — a 
lonely  atom  in  the  universe.  ISTow,  she  was 
a  woman,  loved,  and  passionately  loving; 
offered  happiness  by  one  with  whom  she 
would  have  gladly  encountered  even  misery. 
She  could  only  hide  herself  away,  while  she 
strove  to  grow  familiar  with  the  reality. 

Doubts  there  were,  of  course.  Could  she 
make  him  happy?  He  was  a  scholar;  a 
thinking  man,  who  had  seen  life  in  many 
shapes — had  wandered,  and  struggled,  and 
suffered ;  and  whose  mind  had  ranged 
through  a  whole  zodiac  of  experiences — of 
books,  of  nature,  of  life,  of  thought.  Could 
she  be  a  companion  to  him  ?  Could  her 
thoughts  and  ways  have  any  interest  for 
him  ?  Could  she  read  his  books,  and  follow 
his  ideas  ?  Might  he  not  come  to  be  sorry 
in  the  end  that  he  had  ever  married  her  ? 
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Might  he  not  grow  tired  of  her,  and  find  her 
dull,  and  wish  he  had  married  someone  better, 
or  remained  unmarried? 

Eut  she  answered  all  this  firmly  and  de- 
cisively. IN'o ;  it  was  impossible.  If  Ealph 
Lennon  loved  her  now  he  would  love  her 
always.  She  was  already  to  herself  an  au- 
thority and  a  dogmatist  on  love.  On  this 
one  subject  she  was  inspired  and  infallible  : 
as  the  young  mother  who  was  at  school  the 
year  before  last,  and  whose  first  baby  was 
born  a  week  ago,  is  already  convinced  that 
she  understands  from  first  to  last,  and  with 
a  knowledge  not  to  be  borne  down  by  any 
authority,  the  whole  science  and  practice  of 
the  management  of  infancy. 

No,  Grace  had  nothing  to  consider ;  she 
Avanted  no  hours  for  refiection — reflection 
was  over  and  done.  If  Ealph  Lennon  stood 
there  just  now  she  could  only  fling  herself 
into  his  arms.  She  was  too  much  in  love 
to  think  of  any  of  the  coquetries  of  coiu't- 
ship ;  and — let  us  do  justice  to  her  and  to 
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Mm  as  ^ell — slie  never  once  bestowed  a 
thought  upon  the  fact  that  she  was  x^oor 
and  that  he  was  rich.  She  totally  forgot 
his  money  and  her  poverty.  It  never  would 
have  occurred  to  her  to  think  that  he  cared 
whether  she  was  poor  or  rich. 

So  she  only  waited  for  him  to  come  to 
give  her  answer.  She  did  not  dare  yet  to 
trust  herself  to  talk  to  Mabel  Warton  upon 
any  subject ;  indeed  her  cheeks  and  eyes 
just  now  were  very  red,  and  she  had  not 
Sophy  Streatfield's  delightful  art  of  crying 
without  disfiguring  herself.  She  felt  some 
remorse  about  hiding  half  the  day  from  her 
aunt  and  the  children ;  but  she  could  not 
go  into  the  light  just  yet.  She  heard  little 
Watty's  voice  calling  for  her  all  over  the 
house ;  but  she  made  no  answer.  At  last  he 
came  and  hammered  lustily  at  the  door.  For 
a  while  she  remained  quiet ;  but  he  continued 
to  knock  and  call.  ''It  is  a  shame,"  she 
thought,  "  to  keep  the  poor  little  child  there, 
and  to  disappoint  him."     So  she  opened  the 
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door,  and  Walter  stormed  into  tlie  room 
impetuous  and  excited. 

'^  0,  cousin  Gracie,  I  didn't  know  Tvliere 
you  were,  and  I  do  want  you  so  mucli !  0, 
look  at  my  sword — do  look  at  my  sword  ! 
I've  smashed  the  hilt  right  off  it,  and  I 
can't  mend  it ;  can  you  ?  I've  tried  ever  so 
much  and  I  can't  mend  it ;  and  0,  I  am  so 
sorry  for  my  sword  !" 

Grace  caught  him  in  her  arms,  and  lifted 
him  up,  and  kissed  him  many  times,  and 
stammered  out,  half  smiling,  half  sobbing : 

^'  0,  you  dear  little  Watty,  you  shall 
have  a  sword  twice  as  fine  as  this,  and  a 
gun,  and  a  spear,  and  anything  else  you  like ; 
and  you  shall  be  as  happy  as  a  little  king  I" 

Watty  opened  the  eyes  of  wonder  even 
more  than  of  delight. 

"  But  who'll  give  them  to  me,  Gracic 
dear  ?" 

The  little  man's  simple  knowledge  of  the 
resources  of  the  family,  and  its  limited  power 
of  conferring  splendid  gifts,  was  an  honest  and 
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timely  corrective  of  enthusiasm.  Somehow 
Grace  felt  herself  blushing  and  growing 
shame-facecl  at  the  straightforward  inquiry. 

''  0,  you'll  see,  Watty ;  somebody  will 
give  them." 

"  But  I  don't  know,"  said  Watty,  still 
dubious — "  I  don't  know,  Gracie,  who  could 
give  them.  Papa  isn't  here,  and  nobody 
gives  me  anything  but  you  and  ]\Ir.  Lennon  ; 
and  you  told  me  yesterday  you  couldn't  give 
me  anything  for  a  while  ;  and  it  was  a  ship 
I  asked  Mr.  Lennon  to  bring  me,  and  not  a 
sword." 

''  Yes;  but  some  other  time  perhaps,  you 
little  unbelieving,  practical,  cross-question- 
ing small  boy  :  I  promise  you  a  fine  sword ; 
,take  my  word  for  it.  Eut  in  the  mean  time 
let  us  see  if  we  can't  do  anything  to  mend 
this  murderous  weapon  you  have  got  here." 

The  mending  of  the  sword  was  accom- 
plished somehow ;  a  mangled  matter  at  the 
best,  it  did  not  seem  at  all  artistic  or  mili- 
tary to  little  Watty.      Eut  it  gave  Grace 
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some  time  to  collect  lier  senses,  and  to  pour 
the  cold  water  of  common  duties  upon  the 
glowing  fervour  of  her  happiness. 

Meanwhile  Watty  told  his  mamma  how 
kind  cousin  Gracie  was — that  she  had  pro- 
mised him  a  splendid  sword,  that  she  was 
mending  his  broken  weapon,  and  that  she 
cried  when  he  told  her  it  was  broken. 

"  You  silly  boy,  what  nonsense !"  said 
his  mamma.  '"  Cousin  Grace  cried  because 
your  little  sword  was  broken !  How  could 
you  get  such  a  ridiculous  idea  into  your 
head?" 

''  Why,  but  indeed  mamma  she  did ! 
She  regularly  burst  out  crying — not  roaring, 
you  know,  as  Maby  sometimes  does" — and 
Walter  laughed  at  the  absurdity  of  his  own 
comparison — ''  but  crying  quietly.  I  saw 
the  tears  in  her  eyes  and  running  down  her 
cheeks  too.  Look,  here  she  comes ;  ask 
her." 

"•  Why,  Grace,  this  little  goose  says  you 
began  to  cry  because  his  sword  was  broken  !" 
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Grace  lauglied  merrily  at  tlie  idea.  '^Xo, 
not  exactly  for  that ;  but — "  and  the  tears 
came  np  and  sparkled  in  her  eyes  again ; 
and  Mabel  looked  Tristfally  at  her,  but 
asked  no  more  questions. 

Evening  came  on  at  last,  and  it  brought 
a  calmer  and  more  self-possessed  mood  to 
onr  happy  girl.  Mabel  had  been  expecting 
Warton  these  two  or  three  evenings,  and 
felt  convinced  he  must  be  coming  now; 
and  so  they  waited  for  him  in  the  little 
garden  in  front  of  the  house.  There  was 
no  talk  now,  as  there  used  to  be,  of  going 
to  the  railway  station  to  meet  liim.  His 
comings  had  been  of  late  so  irregular  and 
so  rare  that  even  Mabel  had  given  up  all 
habit  of  thus  forming  herself  and  her  niece 
into  a  guard  of  honour  to  receive  him  and 
escort  him  home. 

The  two  women  walked  up  and  doT^Ti, 
while  the  chikben  played  on  the  grass. 
Grace  felt  unusually  warm  and  tender  to 
Mabel,    whom   she    seemed   now   about   to 
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leave.  She  thouglit  witli  the  deepest  pity 
of  the  poor,  fond,  weak  woman  whom  she, 
hurrying  to  her  own  happiness  and  love, 
was  to  leave  behind  her  to  an  ever-deepen- 
ing shadow  of  difficulty  or  sorrow.  She 
thought  with  a  sensitiveness  of  penitence 
approaching  to  remorse  that  she  had  often 
been  impatient  or  weary  of  Mabel's  gentle 
ways  and  placid  weakness;  that  she  had 
often  felt  a  contempt  for  her,  and  sometimes 
gone  near  to  expressing  it.  Almost  as  one 
feels  towards  the  dying,  she  felt  to  Mabel, 
whom  she  was  about. to  leave  behind;  and 
she  longed  to  throw  her  arms  round  her 
neck  and  kiss  her,  and  beg  to  be  forgiven 
for  any  chance  impatience  or  passing  ebulli- 
tion of  temper  in  the  irrevocable  days  gone  by. 

They  walked  a  £dw  turns  in  silence.  At 
last  Mabel  said : 

'^  I  don't  know,  Gracie,  how  it  is ;  but  I 
grow  more  and  more  anxious  about  Walter. 
He  looks  so  thin  and  worn ;  and  I  am  siu^e 
he  has  something  very  heavy  on  his  mind. 
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He  will  not  talk  about  it  to  me,  nor  tell  me 
anything  if  I  ask  him.  He  is  so  kind  and 
considerate  that  he  thinks  it  -wonld  pain 
me  to  hear  of  anything  nncomfortable ;  and 
of  coiu'se  it  wonld,  dear;  and  you  know 
how  poor  my  nerves  are,  and  always  were, 
Grace,  since  I  was  a  child.  But  I  think  it's 
so  much  worse  when  one  isn't  told,  don't 
you? — for  then  one  keeps  imagining  the 
most  dreadful  things." 

'^Well,  dear,  you  know  that  Walter  is 
very  busy  and  anxious  just  now  about  his 
election,  and  all  that;  and  men  must  feel 
excited  and  anxious  about  these  things  in 
a  way  that  ^ve  perhaps  can't  understand. 
But  that  will  be  all  settled  soon." 

''Yes;  but  I  fear  it's  more  than  that. 
It's  a  terrible  thing,  Grace,  to  think  that 
your  husband  has  some  secret  weight  upon 
his  mind  which  you  are  to  know  nothing 
of.  0,  my  dear,  I  hope  you  will  never 
have  to  think  and  brood  over  such  a  thing. 
And  a  woman  ought  to  know  her  husband's 
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troubles.  The  Eible  itself  says  slie  ought 
to  be  liis  helpmate;  but  0,  Grace,  I  never 
think  of  the  words  without  remembering 
that  I  am  not  my  poor  Walter's  helpmate  : 
I  never  was.  It's  not  my  fault ;  at  least  I 
can't  do  any  better,  for  I  don't  understand 
the  things  that  occujiy  him.  Eut  I  often^ 
often  think  wliat  a  pity  it  is  poor  Walter 
ever  saw  me.  He  might  have  married  some 
clever  Avoman,  who  could  have  understood 
him  and  helped  him  on,  and  not  been  a 
mere  drag  and  clog  on  him  as  I  have  been ; 
or  he  might  even  have  married  some  woman 
with  money,  and  that  would  be  something. 
Do  you  know,  I  sometimes  think  it  would 
be  a  happy  thing  if  I  died  now,  while  he  is 
still  young;  for  then  he  might  find  some- 
one to  marry  him  who  could  understand 
him  and  be  a  help  to  him." 

^'  Dear  Mabel,  you  must  not  think  of 
such  dreadful  things.  Surely  nobody  could 
be  more  attached  to  Walter  than  you  are." 

'^No,  indeed,  nobody  could;  nobody  on. 
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earth,  could  be  more  attaclied  to  liim  tlian  I 
am.  But  ^vliat  good  is  that  ?  A  little  dog 
would  be  fond  of  him  too.  A  man  wants 
som:ething  better  than  that :  he  wants  his 
wife  to  be  a  companion  and  a  helpmate." 

Grace  could  hardly  answer ;  indeed,  she 
knew  nothing  to  say  which  could  have  any 
soothing  effect.  She  tried  some  weary  old 
commonplace  about  the  difference  between 
men's  and  women's  nature,  and  failed  to  get 
through  with  it.     Mabel  went  on : 

^'  I  become  so  fearful  too.  I  am  always 
thinking  that  something  will  happen  to  him 
— that  he  will  fall  sick  somewhere  miles  and 
miles  away,  and  die,  perhaps,  before  I  see 
him.  You  remember  poor  Mrs.  Ai'chdale, 
who  lived  in  Crown  Yilla  below  ?  Her  hus- 
band was  away  somewhere-^ — in  Dublin  or 
Edinburgh,  I  think — and  one  day  she  got 
a  telegram  to  say  that  he  had  died  sud- 
denly; and  she  had  hardly  recovered  from 
the  faint  she  fell  into,  when  there  came  a 
letter  by  post  from  him,  in  his  own  hand- 

YOL.  II.  T 
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writing,  to  say  that  lie  was  coining  home 
immediately,  and  was  longing  to  sec  her, 
and  that  he  was  well  and  happy,  and  hoped 
to  find  her  so.  And  it  was  such  an  agony, 
for  in  her  bewilderment  she  thought  at  first 
that  the  telegram  must  he  a  mistake,  until 
she  remembered  that  it  was  despatched 
hours  and  hours  after  he  had  posted  his 
letter ;  so  she  had  only  a  second  shock,  and 
the  knowledge  of  her  misery  twice  over. 
And  he  was  dead,  sure  enough.  I  often 
think  something  of  the  same  kind  will  hap- 
pen to  poor  Walter." 

^'  But,  dear  Mabel,  Walter  is  not  in  bad 
health,  and  there  is  nothing  at  all  to  give 
you  any  uneasiness  about  him." 

^'  Do  you  really  think  so,  Grace,  or  are 
you  trying  merejy  to  allay  my  fears  ?  Do 
you  really  think  there  is  nothing  very  dread- 
ful on  his  mind?" 

''  Indeed  I  think  there  is  nothing  very 
di'cadful.  I  fancy  he  is  in  some  little  diffi- 
culty about  money  just  now  to  meet  his  ex- 
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penses;  and  I  think  it  is  sucli  a  pity  he 
should  place  himself  in  any  difficulty  of  the 
kind  Tvhen  he  has  so  much  talent,  and  ought 
to  be  independent  of  political  parties  and 
patrons.  But  I  don't  believe  there  is  any- 
thing worse  than  that  disturbing  him — I 
don't  indeed." 

^'  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so — it  com- 
forts me.  I  do  wish  I  could  see  him  out  of 
these  dreadful  money  difficulties.  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  it,  Grace,  but  I  look  at 
every  newspaper  that  comes  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  an  announcement  of  the  death  of  that 
hideous  old  aunt  of  mine,  that  frightful  old 
Jane  Ethelstone — ^just  because  there  is  a 
faint  possibility  that  she  might  leave  me  or 
the  children  a  few  thousand  pounds.  I 
don't  think  she  will.  I  know  she  wouldn't 
give  us  a  farthing ;  and  I  have  not  spoken 
to  her  or  heard  from  her  for  years ;  but 
when  people  are  dying  they  get  softened 
sometimes,  and  perhaps  she  might  think  of 
me  and  the  children." 
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Grace   lauglied   at  the  remembrance  of 
tlic  fearful  old  person  alluded  to. 

^'I  am  quite  sure  slie'll  never  leave  me 
anything,  Mabel ;  and  indeed  I  shouldn't  like 
to  take  a  farthing  of  her  wretched  money. 
Let  them  sew  it  all  up  in  a  sack  and  bury  it, 
and  put  a  stone  over  it  to  say,  ^  Here  lies  the 
soul  of  Jane  Ethelstone,'  as  they  did  with 
somebody  in  Gil  Bias.  I  don't  care.  She 
detests  me — she  considers  me  a  lost  girl; 
she  told  me  so  when  I  boldly  told  her  I 
meant  to  go  to  Eome  and  be  an  artist.  She 
asked  me  sarcastically  whether  I  would  not 
become  a""  ballet-dancer,  or  take  to  wearing 
trousers ;  and  she  wound  up  by  saying  that 
I  was  a  disgrace  to  my  family,  and  I  think 
she  added  to  my  sex ;  and  she  requested 
that  when  I  became  a  sign-painter  or  a  tomb- 
stone-cutter I  would  do  her  the  favour  to 
forget  that  I  was  a  relative  of  hers — which 
I  have  been  trying  to  do  ever  since." 

^'  Well,  my  dear,  she  is  a  very  disagree- 
able old  woman ;  but  I  could  forgive  her  all 
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if  she  just  turned  good-natured  in  the  end, 
and  left  me  something  to  help  my  poor 
Walter  with.  0,  how  glad  I  should  be  to 
give  it  to  him,  and  to  bring  him  out  of  all 
his  vexations  and  troubles  !" 

'^  jS'ow,  Mabel,  I  am  the  first  to  be  of 
good  omen,  and  to  bring  you  good  news. 
Look  up  !  Your  alarms  about  Walter  are 
oyer  for  one  night  at  least — for  see,  here  he 
comes." 

And  so  he  did.  Grace's  eyes  had  dis- 
covered him  a  long  way  off.  He  was  com- 
ing on  with  rapid  strides.  He  looked  dusty 
and  weary.  Mabel  was  abeady  signalling 
him  with  waving  hands.  He  nodded,  and 
then  turned  his  eyes  downward  again. 

'^  Here's  papa,  Watty  I"  said  Mrs.  War- 
ton  joyfully  to  her  little  son. 

''  0,"  said  Watty,  looking  up,  ''  shall  I 
run  to  meet  him,  mamma  ?" 

The  child  was  rather  doubtful,  and  not 
at  all  anxious.  Papa  came  so  seldom  now, 
and  played  with  Watty  so  little,  that  his 
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I)rescncc  had  long  ceased  to  create  any  storm 
of  deliglit. 

^'Yes,  dear,  certainly." 

But  Watty  began  to  make  some  dispo- 
sition of  his  playthings  before  he  started ; 
and  the  result  was  that  his  papa  was  at  the 
gate  while  the  boy  was  still  on  the  grass. 
Mabel  threw  herself  into  his  arms.  Walter 
brushed  her  cheek  with  his  lips,  and  re- 
placed her  quietly  on  her  feet.  He  also 
kissed  the  children  and  Grace,  and  then 
said  he  was  very  tired,  and  had  dined,  and 
only  wanted  some  tea,  and  took  Mabel  in- 
doors. 

"  You  look  very  tired,  Walter  dear," 
said  his  wife,  when  they  were  alone,  ^^and 
you  seem  imwell.  Where  have  you  been ; 
and  I  hope  nothing  is  the  matter  ?" 

'^Nothing,"  he  replied  wearily,  '^except 
the  old  story." 

^'  The  old  headache  and  faintness,  dear  ?" 
she  inquired,  with  alarm  in  her  tones. 

'^  No,  no.     At  least  I  don't  care  about 
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that.  But  I  am  di-eaclfully  embarrassed  for 
money,  Mabel;  and  if  I  don't  get  some 
•within  a  few  days,  I  shall  be  in  prison  and 
ruined — that's  all." 

'^  0,  what  a  dreadful  thing  !  What  are 
we  to  do  ?  0,  if  I  could  do  anything  to 
help  you,  my  dear  Walter  !" 

''  Yes,  if  you  could,  of  course  you  would 
do  it ;  but  then  you  can't,  and  I  don't  see 
much  use  in  talking  about  it." 

''  If  that  cruel  old  Jane  Ethelstone 
would  only  help  us,  or  would  only  die  and 
leave  us  some  of  her  wretched  money !" 

Walter  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He 
had  been  hearing  of  old  Jane  Ethelstone 
almost  ever  since  he  saw  Mabel  first;  and 
there  was  no  reason  why  she  should  die 
now  any  more  than  during  any  of  the  next 
dozen  or  twenty  years,  and  no  reason  why 
they  should  expect  anything  from  her,  even 
at  her  death. 

''  That's  the  state  of  affaii^s,  Mabel,"  ho 
said,  as  he  dropped  languidly  into  a  chair 
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and  leaned  liis  cliin  upon  liis  hand.  ^^  It 
lias  been  threatening  a  long  time,  and  now 
the  end  is  close  npon  ns.  I  am  nearlj^ 
mined.  And  yet  it  would  not  take  a  great 
deal  to  help  me  over  this  difficnlty,  and 
enable  me  perhaps  to  come  all  right  and 
make  my  way  yet.  A  mere  handful  of 
money,  as  a  rich  man,  Mabel,  Avould  think 
it  —  a  mere  handful  would  make  us  all 
happy." 

It  was  ^'  lis"  with  "Wart on  just  now. 
^'I"  had  all  the  pleasure,  and  schemed  out 
the  plans,  and  was  to  benefit  by  the  success ; 
''  we"  shared  the  failure,  and  were  burdened 
with  the  task  of  reparation. 

^'  How  much,  Walter?"  his  wife  asked 
timidly. 

She  was  thinking,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
that  Grace  would  soon  have  fifty  pounds 
coming  to  her,  and  wondering  whether  that 
would  do  any  good,  and  whether  it  would 
be  too  great  a  shame  to  borrow  it  from 
her. 
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^^  Only  a  trifle,  in  fact.  Eight  Imndrecl, 
or  at  all  events  a  thousand  pounds,  ^yould 
bring  me  through  for  the  present." 

Eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  pounds  ! 
Poor  Mabel's  countenance  utterly  fell.  A 
thousand  pounds  for  the  present  I  As  well 
say  twenty  thousand,  fifty  thousand,  half-a- 
million  at  once. 

"0,  "Walter  dear,  what  a  great  sum  of 
money  I  at  least  it  seems  great  to  me,  dear- 
est"— she  saw  him  frown,  and  hastened  to 
lower  her  tone  of  alarm — "because  I  cannot 
give  it  to  you  or  get  it  for  you.  I  am 
sure  I  don't  know  anybody  on  earth  who 
could  lend  it,  except  Jane  Ethelstone,  who 
wouldn't  give  it  if  we  were  all  in  the  work- 
house ;  and  of  course  except — " 

'^Except  whom?  Speak  quickly.  Ma- 
beh" 

"  Well,  darling,  except  Ealpli  Lennon. 
But  then,  you  know,  he  has  obliged  us  once 
already." 

This  was  the  very  point  Warton  wanted 
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to  bring  lier  to.  He  did  not  like  to  a^ipear, 
even  in  lier  eyes,  as  if  lie  had  been  planning 
an  assault  on  Lennon's  purse. 

"  Yes,  that  is  true.  I  had  quite  forgot- 
ten Ealph  Lennon.  How  strange  that  you 
vshould  have  thought  of  him  !" 

''  No,  not  so  strange,  dear,  when  he  has 
always  been  such  a  friend."  Mabel  was 
rather  proud  of  having  taken  the  initiative 
in  thinking  of  anything.  ''  I  know  of 
course  that  he  would  do  it  if  we  asked  him ; 
but  I  did  not  know  whether  you  would  like 
to  do  so." 

^'  Listen,  Mabel.  As  you  have  men- 
tioned Lennon's  name,  I  have  something 
to  speak  to  you  about  which  concerns  him. 
How  do  you  think  Grace  feels  towards  him?" 

''  0,  Walter,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  I 
never  asked  her." 

*'  No ;  but  I  thought  all  women  had 
sharp  eyes  and  quick  senses  for  that  kind 
of  thing.  Do  you  think  she  cares  about 
him — loves  him?" 
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''  I  don't  know  ^vhether  she  has  any- 
feeling  of  that  kind.  She  was  angry  once 
when  I  merely  jested  about  the  probability 
of  his  marrying  her." 

'^  "Would  she  marry  him  if  he  asked 
•her?" 

^'  I  daresay  she  would.  I  don't  see  why 
she  should  not.  I  am  sure  it  would  make 
me  very  happy  if  she  did,  though  I  should 
be  sorry  to  lose  her.  But  does  he  love  her, 
Walter?" 

''  That  I  don't  know.  I  am  sure  he  has 
a  sincere  affection  for  her — a  friendship,  you 
understand ;  and  I  feel  conyinced  he  would 
marry  her  if  he  got  the  slightest  encourage- 
ment. I  don't  suppose  a  man  like  him,  who 
has  long  ceased  to  be  a  boy,  thinks  very 
much  about  romantic  love  when  he  goes  to 
marry  a  girl.  Grace  would  suit  him  ad- 
mirably. She  is  a  clever  giii,  with  tastes 
much  like  his  own ;  and  he  would  soon  get 
to  love  her  quite  as  much  as  is  necessary." 

^'  It  would  be  a  very  good  thing  for  her. 
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It  would  provide  for  licr,  poor  child ;  but  I 
should  like  him  to  love  her,  Walter." 

^'Yes,  yes,  of  course.  So  he  would,  no 
doubt ;  perhaps  he  does  already.  It  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  her,  Mabel ;  and  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  him  too ;  and 
any  true  friend  of  his  ought  to  be  glad  to 
see  it  brought  about.  It  might  save  him 
from  folly,  or  danger." 

^'My  dear  Walter,  save  him  from  what?'^ 

"I  don't  like  to  say,  or  even  to  hint; 
but  I  can't  help  observing.  He  lives  too 
near — Myra  Alwyn"  (the  name  came  out 
with  a  strong  effort);  ''and  by  Heaven  I 
think  she  is  in  love  with  him !"  He  brought 
the  declaration  out  in  a  burst  of  vehemence, 
and  then  ground  his  teeth  and  clenched  his 
hand. 

"  0,  Walter,  how  you  frighten  me  !  0, 
what  a  wicked  woman  she  must  be  !" 

He  glared  at  her  savagely,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  making  some  fierce  answer; 
but  he  checked  himself,  and  only  said : 
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^^My  clear,  we  must  not  judge  our  fel- 
low-creatures in  tliat  way.  I  said  I  thought 
or  feared  this ;  but  I  did  not  even  suspect 
anything  more  than  a  feeling  on  Mrs.  Al- 
wyn's  part ;  and  I  don't  wish  you,  however 
virtuous  youi'self,  to  run  quite  into  the 
worst  extreme  in  condemning  her.  That 
may  be  the  way  of  the  world,  Mabel ;  but 
it  need  not  be  our  way." 

'^  Of  course  you  are  right,  "Walter — you 
always  are ;  and  I  am  sorry  I  spoke  in  that 
hasty  uncharitable  way;  but  you  are  always 
so  good  and  charitable  and  Christianlike. 
Only  it  shocked  me  when  you  spoke  of  a 
married  woman — and  a  clergyman's  wife 
too  I — being  in  love  with  anybody  not  her 
husband.  0,  Walter  dear,  is  it  not  shock- 
ing to  think  of  married  people  having  any 
such  wrong  feelings  ?" 

^'  Dreadful,  di'eadful,  of  course.  Eut 
now  we  are  only  talking  of  possibilities,  you 
know,  and  of  guarding  against  dangers.  I 
think  a  girl  like  Grace  might  be  the  means 
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of  saving  from  any  possibility  of  danger  a 
man  like  Lennon ;  and  miglit  be  the  means, 
too,  of  saving  others  and  secnring  much 
happiness.  I  think  you  might  have  a  share 
in  snch  a  good  work,  by  using  your  in- 
fluence over  her  to  persuade  her  to  see 
things  in  that  light.  There,  that  is  all ; 
and  all  this,  Mabel,  came  of  your  having 
suggested  the  name  of  Ealph  Lennon  as 
that  of  our  only  friend." 

^^  Yes,  dear;  and  in  your  anxiety  about 
your  friend  you  have  forgotten  all  about 
yourself.  Just  like  you !  0,  I  too  should 
so  like  to  render  any  service  to  dear  old 
Ealph !  "What  a  dreadful  world  it  is  I  I 
think  it  would  be  the  happiest  thing  that 
could  befall  Grace  Ethelstone  if  she  were  to 
become  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence to  avert  such  dangers  and  calamities. 
But  about  your  own  affairs,  love  ?  Shall  we 
ask  Ealph  to — to  come  to  our  aid  again  ?" 

^'  Might  it  not  be  done,  think  you, 
through  Grace  ?     Might  not  she   bring  it 
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about  in  some  indirect  way,  if  wliat  we 
liaye  talked  of  should  come  to  pass  ?  Would 
not  that  be  rather  a  more  delicate  way, 
perhaps?  And  don't  you  think  she  would 
herself  be  glad  to  be  the  means  of  serving 
us — I  mean,  of  serving  you  and  the  chil- 
dren?" 

'^  I  don't  know,  dear.  Grace  is  the  best- 
hearted  creature  in  the  world  ;  there  is 
nothing  of  her  own  she  would  not  give. 
Eut  she  has  strong  ideas  of  independence, 
and  all  that.  Girls  have  such  wild  roman- 
tic notions,  and  don't  know,  until  they  go 
into  the  world  and  have  a  family,  what  a 
dreadful  thing  it  is  to  want  money,  and 
how  people  have  to  humble  themselves  to 
get  it."  Poor  Mabel  sighed.  '^  But  I  think 
she  would  not  mind  doing  this,  if  things 
went  as  we  hope  they  may." 

"  You  can  put  it  to  her  in  some  way, 
can  you  not,  dear,  to-night — not  broadly 
or  directly,  but  rather  as  a  vague  sugges- 
tion?" 
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''  I  will  put  it  to  licr,  and  do  my  best. 
If  I  cannot  get  lier  to  see  it  my  way,  then — " 

'^  Then,  of  course,  I  will  go  directly 
and  frankly  to  Ealpli  Lennon  myself,  and 
ask  it  of  him  openly  as  a  favour.  It  is 
not,  after  all,  such  a  great  matter.  But  I 
had  rather  the  request  did  not  come  directly 
from  me — or  indeed  directly,  as  a  request, 
from  anybody." 

This  was  Warton's  process  of  reasoning : 
^^  Lennon  is  a  strange,  eccentric,  independent, 
generous  man.  Let  him  but  be  induced 
to  think  that  I,  "Walter  Warton,  struggling 
terribly  with  difficulties,  would  rather  break 
down  utterly  than  acknowledge  the  fact  to 
him  and  even  seem  to  ask  for  help,  and  he 
is  just  the  sort  of  creature  to  do  something 
spontaneously  of  the  most  generous  and 
delicate  nature." 

He  did  not  want  Grace  to  ask  Lennon' s 
help ;  he  did  not  expect  or  wish  her  to  do 
it.  Let  but  Mabel  convey  to  Grace  a  clear 
idea    of   the    difficulties    that    suiTOunded 
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them,  and  Grace  only  allow  a  hint  of  them 
to  escape  her  lips  to  Lennon,  and  enough 
would  be  done. 

Warton  now  was  impatient  and  ardent  to 
bring  about  an  engagement  between  Grace 
and  Lennon.  He  spoke  at  least  some  of  his 
true  feelings  to  his  wife.  He  wished  to 
see  Lennon  removed  out  of  the  path  of  the 
Alwyns  into  the  cloud  and  distance  of  mar- 
ried life;  and  it  was  always  his  fate  to  be 
too  clever  by  half.  Had  he  let  things 
alone,  all  would  probably  have  gone  just  as 
he  wished;  but  he  was  not  satisfied  with- 
out employing  the  agency  of  an  additional 
stimulus  alike  to  Mabel  and  to  Grace. 

His  wife  fulfilled  her  mission  that  night. 
How  it  succeeded  he  knew  when  she  came 
with  pale  face  and  tearful  eyes  into  his  room. 
How  it  succeeded  he  would  have  known 
still  better  could  he  have  looked  into  Grace's 
bedroom,  and  seen  her  stretched,  half  kneel- 
ing, half  lying,  on  the  floor,  her  head  pressed 
against  the  side  of  her  little  bed,  and  her 
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figure  shaken  witli  cruel  sobs  and  spasms  of 
grief.  The  beautiful  world  of  the  morning 
and  the  day  was  all  shattered  to  pieces.  It 
had  collapsed  and  disappeared.  The  old  simi- 
litude which  likens  human  hope  to  the  child's 
soap-bubble  impressed  its  truth  in  letters  of 
fire  on  the  heart  of  Grace  Ethelstone. 

For  poor  Mabel  had  gone  about  her  task 
in  the  way  that  of  all  others  was  the  most 
distinctly  doomed  to  frustrate  it.  First, 
she  appealed  to  Grace  to  help  Walter  and 
the  children  and  herself  out  of  their  diffi- 
culties, until  Grace  flushed  and  shivered  at 
the  thought  of  trafficking  in  Lennon's  love 
and  her  own,  and  she  and  Mabel  seemed 
like  mean  conspirators  laying  traps  to  catch 
a  wealthy  suitor.  But  that  was  nothing 
compared  with  what  followed.  Mabel  went 
on  to  plead  forEalph  himself;  and,  warming 
with  her  subject,  she  described  him  as  one 
whom  the  spells  and  snares  of  another  Yenus- 
berg  were  threatening,  and  whom  only  a 
good  wife  could  redeem.      She  alluded  pass- 
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ingly,  but  too  suggestively,  to  Lennon's 
earlier  years  and  his  real  or  supposed  follies, 
as  they  had  been  purposely  pictured  to  her- 
self one  well-remembered  time ;  and  at  last 
she  succeeded  in  conveying  to  Grace's  star- 
tled mind  the  idea  of  a  mission  assigned  to 
her  against  which  every  pulse  of  her  heart 
throbbed  with  antagonism.  She  was  then 
merely  appointed  to  ^^  redeem  and  release 
from  love  that  recalls  and  represses"  one 
who  had  ^4oved  too  soon,"  and  ^'lost  love's 
rose,  and  cared  not  for  glory's."  Her  idol, 
her  hero,  her  one  high-souled  man,  was  the 
creature  to  whom  she  was  thus  to  minister ! 
Her  own  life  so  far  had  taught  her  a  dread, 
a  dislike,  and  a  contempt  of  men.  Her 
father  had  been  weak  and  wild,  and  would 
probably  have  made  his  home  unhappy,  but 
that  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  die  young. 
"Warton  she  saw  through  to  the  selfish  sen- 
suous heart,  and  despised.  To  her  girlish 
fancy,  repelled  by  such  men  as  she  had 
chiefly   known    or  heard   of,    Lennon   rose 
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up  at  last  a  sort  of  knight  without  re- 
proach. And  now  he  was  pictured  to  her 
as  just  like  the  rest ;  and  she  was  urged  to 
marry  him  because  he  was  like  the  rest ! 
Her  sense  and  spirit  rose  in  revolt,  and 
overcame.  Her  life,  in  its  intellectual  part, 
had  been  lonely  so  far ;  and  solitude  always 
strengthens  a  soul  which  it  cannot  en- 
feeble. Her  soul  was  strong  enough  even 
for  this  sacrifice.  She  knew  that  the  de- 
cision she  was  making  was  the  fate  of  her 
life's  whole  happiness ;  but  she  decided. 
She  said  not  much  to  Mabel ;  not  much,  but 
enough.  "When  she  was  left  alone  she  read 
Lennon's  letter  over  and  over  again,  now 
with  other  eyes  than  those  which  judged  it 
in  the  morning.  '^  This,  then,"  she  sobbed 
to  herself,  "  is  the  kind  of  love  that  even  he 
can  ofier  !  Eather  than  accept  it  I  would 
die — 0,  my  God,  rather  than  accept  it  I 
will  even  live — alone  !" 
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